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Notes. 
COLLEY CIBBER AND GAY. 

Cibber succeeded to the - bays” upon the death 
of Eusden in 1730. The poet who might have 
calculated more surely than any other upon that 
distinction was Gay; but, by a strange incon- 
sistency of conduct shortly after the accession of 
George II., he had obstructed his promotion, and, 
by greater subsequent acts of indiscretion, de- 
stroyed the faintest hope of establishing his for- 
tunes, at least through the influence of the court. 
Gay experienced, in fact, the truth contained in 
his own inimitable fable of “ The Hare” : — 

ak : ‘ ° who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend.” 

No doubt, he had aspired to the office of lau- 
reate, and would have obtained it most probably 
through the intervention of Queen Caroline ; who, 
whilst Princess of Wales, had always been very 
favourably disposed towards him, and, imme- 
diately upon her accession, had given him an 
earnest of her sincerity and condescension by 


offering him the situation of gentleman-usher to | 


her daughter, the Princess Louisa. The oflice 
was almost a sinecure, worth more than 200/. per 
ann., and a sure stepping-stone to higher prefer- 
ment; yet Gay had the folly and indecency not 
only to reject it peremptorily, but with every 
expression of scorn. The infatuated poet then 
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| cast himself upon the support of the King’s fa- 


vourite beauty, Mrs. Howard (afterwards Coun- 


| tess of Suffolk), and openly boasted that this 


“allegorical creature of fancy” (as Swift calls 
her) was “his sole trust and protector!” By 
such extravagances of conduct, Gay completely 
alienated the good will of her majesty ; and Cib- 
ber, as a matter of course, was preferred before 
him, 

The selection of Cibber for the vacant “ bays” 
was doubly galling to Gay. The new laureate 
was not only notoriously ill qualified for his oflice, 
having no talent whatever for lyrical compositions ; 
but, when Gay had avenged himself upon the 
court, in his singularly successful Beggar's Opera, 
Cibber had ventured to enter the dramatic lists 
with, and attempted by affecting a superior mo- 
rality to turn the current of popular applause 
from, him. The issue of this vain-glorious endea- 
vour is best expressed in the laureate’s own 
words : — 

“ Love in a riddle, for so my new-fangled performance 
was called, was as vilely damned and hooted at as so 
vain a presumption in the idle cause of virtue could 
deserve.” 

The signal failure of that dramatic piece, no 
less than his “ annual Odes,” which had no merit 
but their loyalty, exposed the unlucky laureate to 
the incessant attacks of Gay and his friends ; and 
amongst the latter not one was so persistent in his 
opposition as Fielding. Gay himself had established 
the precedent of writing “ volunteer Odes,” and 
had by such means at first attracted the favour- 
able notice of the Queen, whilst she was Princess 
of Wales. The authors of the accompanying “Ode 
for the New Year” (reprinted for the first time 
from the original broadside) intended as well to 
retaliate upon the presumptuous laureate as to ex- 
pose the foibles of the principal personages in the 
court. Both the hand and kindly nature of Gay 
are discernible in it; in those stanzas, I mean, 
which refer to that truly excellent, but oftentimes 
much abused lady, Queen Caroline. For whilst 
the ballad hints at the parsimonious and irascible 
disposition of the King, the weakmindedness of his 
voluptuous and dependent son, Prince Frederic 
Louis of Wales, and their mutual and disgraceful 
squabbles, the allusions to her Majesty are rather 
complimentary than satirical ; evidencing, in fact, 
her steady patronage of the most distinguished 
men of her day, without regard either to their 
religious or political creeds. 

“Aw Ope ror THE New YEAr: 
Written by Colley Cibber, Lsq., 
Poet Laureate. 
“ God prosper long our gracious King, 
Now sitting on the throne; 
Who leads this nation in a String, 
And governs all but One.* 





* His minister, Sir Robert Walpole; whose red ribbon 















2 NOTES 


“ This is the day when right or wrong, 
I Cottey Bays, Esquire, 
Must for my sack indite a song, 
And thrum my venal lyre. 


* Not he who ruled great Judah's realm, 
Y- ly pe di Solomon, 
Was wiser than Our’s at the helm, 
Or had a wiser Son. 


* He raked up wealth to glut his till, 
In drinking, w-——s, and houses; 
Which wiser G[eorg je can save to fill 

His pocket, and his spouse’s. 


“ His head with wisdom deep is fraught, 
His breast with cour: age glows; 
las, how mournful is the thought 
He e ever should want foes! 


“ For, in his heart he loves a drum, 
As children love a ratt! 
If not in field, in drawing-room, 
He daily sounds to battle. 


“ The Q[ uee jn, I also pray, God save! 
His consort mp and dear; 
Who, just as he is wise and brave, 


Is; us at L since ec. 





* She's courteous, good, charms all folks, 
Loves one as well as t — ; 

Of Arian and of Orthod yx 
Alike the nursing-mother 


Oh! may she always meet success 
In every scheme and job; 

And still continue to caress 
That honest statesman, Bon.* 


‘God send the Pri +, that babe of grace, 
A little w—— and horse; 

A little meaning in his face, 
And money in his purse. 


(or string), which he wore as one of the Knights of the 
newly-revived Order of the Bath, was adopted by the 
satirists of the day to symbolise his great political in- 
flue nee, 

* The Queen had such unbounded confidence in the 
political integrity of Walpole, that she not only prevailed 
upon the King to make him his prime minister, but at 
her death formally consigned his majesty to his care. 
Gay attributed, most u: sjustly, his ill-success at court to 
the opposition of Walpole. 

+ Prince Frederick of Wales (father of George III.), 
who died, after a very brief illness, on the 20th March, 
1751, had other enemies besides those in his father’s 
house; and amongst them none so bitter, perhaps, as the 
Jacobites. One of the last-mentioned penned the follow- 
ing epitaph upon him: — . 


* Here lies Prince Fred, 
Gone down among the dead: 
Had it been his father, 
We had much rather; 
Had it been his mother, 
setter than any other; 
Had it been his sister, 
Few would have miss’d her; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
ren times better for the nation: 
But since “tis only Fred, 
There’s no more to be said!” 
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* Heav’n spread o’er all his family 
That broad illustrious gli are; 
Vhich shines so flat in ev’ry eye, 
And makes them all so stare.* 


« All marry gratis, boy and miss, 
And still increase their store ; 
‘As in beginning was, now is, 
And shall be ever more.’ 
* But oh! e’vn Kings must die, of course, 
And to their heirs be civil; 
We poets, too, on winged-horse, 
Must soon post to the devil: 
“ Then, since I have a son, like you, 
May he Parnassus rule; 
So shall the Crown and Laurel, too, 


” 


Descend from Foo]! to FLoo jl! 





CAMDEN — CLARENCEUX. 

The following notices of this eminent man are 
from the History of the Officers of Arms, by Gar- 
ter Anstis*, who, to avoid repetition of particulars 
in his life, refers to the accounts of Anthony 
Wood, Dr. Smith, and the Life prefixed to the 
English edition of the Britannia, by Gibson, in 
1695. Since Anstis wrote, upwards of a century 
has passed; and the only further account of Cam- 
den which has been given to the public is that of 
Noble, in his History of the Coll. of Arms; that in 
the Britannia, extended and prefixed to the last 
edition of that work by Mr. Gough in 1789 (4 
vols. folio) ; and some notice by Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his Preface to the Huntingdon Visitation, printed 
by the Camden Society, No. 43. 

Gough’s edition of the Britannia, from its size 
and expense, is accessible to the few, and not very 
frequently to be found in private libraries, —a 
circumstance to be regretted, since a Life of 
Camden is often inquired for. 

The Society which has done honour to his 
name, and which has in some oe be n a pass- 
port for their numerous and valuable publications, 
could perhaps be induced so far to de viate from 
their gener: al rule of printing inedited manu- 
scripts only, as in this instance to devote one of 
their annual publications to a reprint of the Life 
of the great “ Nourice of Antiquitie” from Gough’s 
last edition of the Britannia. It would form a 
singular and very acceptable exception to the rule, 





* George II. was distinguished for the prominency of 
his eyes and nose, as well as for the smi illness of his per- 
son. C ry in his Life of Walpole, has pr lastanza 
of a ballad, entitled “ The Seven Wise Men hich the 
diminutive stature of the King is thus ridiculed: — 
‘ When Edgecumb spoke, the prince in s; 
Laugh’d at the merry elf; 
Rejoic’d to see within his court 
One shorter than himself. 
‘I'm glad (ery’d out the quibbling squire) 
My /owness makes your highness higher.’ ” 


tT MS. in College of Arms. 
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in compliment to the memory of the Pausanias of 


the British Isles. G. 

* Clarenceux. — William Camden, Richmond, the Pau- 
sanias of the British Islands, and the illustrious ornament 
of the College of Heralds, had this office by patent, dated 
6th of June, 41 Eliz. 1599, with a salary from Michaelmas 
precedin An account will be given hereafter of his 
being ma de a ti itular or nominal Herald by the title of 
Richmond. There hath been justice done to his memory 
by Anthony & Wood, Dr. Smith, and the editor of his 
Britannia, in English; so that there is no occasion to re- 
peat the particulars of his life, but only to observe that 
Sir Henry Iman was misinformed when he ascribes 
his creation to be Clarenceux to the year 1595, the 39th 
of Queen Eliz., which was certainly not till after the 
death of Lee, and performed (as we are assured) on Sunday 
the 23rd of October, 1597, which indeed was in the 39th 
of Eliz.; to which office he was promoted without any 
application made by him, upon the recommendation of his 
great and deserts by Sir Foulke Grevil to the 
Queen: W on the Lord Burgley, his great patron, and 
who had a design to have brought him into the Heralds’ 
Office, expressed his uneasiness that he had not applied 
to his Lordship for his interest, who was then Lord Trea- 
surer, and of the Commissioners for the office of Earl 
Marshal, till he understood the same was purely a 
thought of Sir Falke Grevill’s, and conferred upon him 
without his knowledge. He enjoyed this office above 26 
years, and having made his will on the 2ist of May, 
1623, wherein he gives a remembrance to his fellow 


St 


abilities 





officers, and to Sir Fulke Grevil, who (as the words are) 
preferred me gratis to my office, and what he doubtless 
intended should have been a public service to all his suc- 


cessors in the following ages, He devises all his printed 
books and manuscripts to Sir Robert Cotton, ‘except such 
as concern arms and heraldry, ‘the which with all my 
ancient seals (these are the terms) I bequeath unto my 
successor in the office of Clarenceux, provided that 








whereas they cost me much, that he shall give to my 
Cousin Jolin Wyat, Painter, such sum of money as M* 
Garter l Me Norroy for the time being shall think 
meet, an ) that he leave them to his successor in the 
ofiice of Clarenceux.’ Thecollector hath not hitherto seen 
any Catal » of these books and seals, but Mr. Camden, 
the best ge of their value, expressly saith that they 


cost him considerably, and we know that one single par- 
cel were bought by him of the executors of Nicholas 
Charles, caster, for 901; and these must have been 
improved by the additions he made to them, and also by 
his own collections, and by his own visitations and trans- 
actions in the office for so long atime. These came to 
Sir Richard St. George, his successor; and being many 
of them (among which the collector hereof was once per- 
mitted to ins spect a great volume of the pedigrees of the 
ancient barons, wrote by Mr. Camden himself), in the 
custody of the late Sir lienry St. George, who had the 
good fortune to go through the three Kin gships of Arms; 
who be ing she »wn this devise of Mr. Camden was pleased 
however to insist that he bought them of Mr. Owen, 
York Herald, who had married his aunt, the daughter of 
the said Sir Richard St. George ; and that he had the 
opinion of counsel that this legacy (for it seems this will 
was drawn up by Mr. C amden’ himself, who was un- 
acquainted with the chicanery of Jaw,) did not now 
oblige him, —— he well knew these books must come 
into the family by virtue thereof; and though he fre- 
quently promised to leave these books to the College » yet 
for want of a particular disposition they went with the 
other of his personal estate to his residuary legatee and 
executor, who was an entire stranger in bl od to him. 

“ His will is printed at large by Mr. Hearne in the end 








of his ‘Collections of Curious Discourses wrote by the 
Antiquaries.’ 

“If we believe the recital in a patent granted in the 
year 1670, Mr. Camden was in his time Poet Laureat 
and Historiographer, or at least one of them; but the 
latter he could not be, if the inscription in the Middle 
Temple church on James Howell be true: so then, if 
credit may be given to this recital, he must have been 
Poet Laureat, which was indeed an ancient office in the 
household of our kings, and also in that of some of 
the nobility. He died on the 9th of November, 1623, at 
Chiselhurst, and was buried in Westminster Abbey with 
ceremony, having a handsome monument of white mar- 
ble with his efligies to the middle, with the draught of 
the crown of his office placed by him, and his own arms 
impaled on tbe sinister side of his office. His will was 
dated 21st of May, 1623, and proved the 10th of Novem- 
ber following. Mr. Farnaby characterises him ‘ Preco 
famzx, Oraculum Natalium, Armorum Sacerdos, Stemma- 
tum Hermes, Temporum vindex, rei Antiquarie consul- 
tus, Regum Fecialis.’ ” 

“ Richmond Herald. — William Camden, that great re- 
storer of the antiquities of this kingdom, had this title 
conferred upon him without any Letters Patent, being 
thus styled in i grant made to him of the office of 
Clarenceux, 41 El ? ee was advanced to be Clarenceux 
11 May, 1594, nd died in September, 1597, during which 
time this office of Richmond continued vacant: and (as 
a MS.* expresses it), ‘On Saturday, 22 of Oct. 1597, 
was Camden made Richmond Herald by the Lord Burley 
and Earl of Nottingham, without any Bill made or signed 
by the Lords or the Queen’s Majesty, as of custom and 
right it ought to be, and yet at the same present they 
made a Pursuivant, Richmond — so there were two 
Richmonds at one time. In an order,t+ for placing the 
Officers of Arms, dated the day following, it appears that 
Mr. Camden was then Clarenceux, so that the conferring 
this title of Richmond was iy nominal. It being pro- 
bably the notion of that age that in regard the usual 
oath of a provincial King of ‘Arms refers to that formerly 
taken by him as a Herald, it was therefore necessary that 
he should be so denominated and sworn accordingly. 
By the same order it likewise appears that the Pursui- 
vant then created Richmond was John Raven, Rouge- 
dragon, who passed no Letters Patent for it in near six 
years afterwards, his signet bearing date August, 16037, 
and his patent on the 13th of that month §, 1 Jac. I.” 





EDGAR LETHELING. 


Rapin de Thoryas, in his authentic and admir- 
able History of England, during the annals of the 
year 1106, informs us that Edgar Adeling (who 
you are aware was the child and only son of Ed- 
ward of Saresbury, better known as Edward the 
Exile, and grandson of Edmund II., surnamed 
Ironside), having been taken prisoner by William 
the Norman (being then in arms against the Con- 
queror, assisting Robert, Duke o f Norm: andy, after 
their return from the first “ Cruxayde in the Holy 

Land”), the death and burial in the reign of 





* Penes Da Chuml. Dering, Bart, L. 6. 1. p. 102. 

+ Order of Lords Commissioners for placing the Officers 
of Arms. 

t E libro Sigret apud Whitehall, Aug. 1605. 
of Richmond granted to John Raven, Ko 

§ Pat. 1 Cac. L, p. 12., 13 Aug. 
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Henry I. of the latter in Gloucester cathedral is a 
well-ascertained circumstance; but of Edgar's 
subsequent history all Rapin discloses is under 
the above year, in which he states that Edgar 
lived to an extreme old age, and died [in Eng- 
land ?) 

Permit me therefore to inquire, through the me- 
dium of your very valuable columns, whether any 
of your numerous historical readers have ever met 


with any mention of the place of abode, time of 


death, or where rest the remains of this truly 
noble and illustrious warrior, the lineal represen- 
tative of the last but one (Ethelred IL.) of our 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs ; and also whether the same 
respect was paid to his ashes as to those of one of 
his beloved and saintly sisters, Queen Margaret of 
Scotland ; or yet bestowed upon those of his com- 
panion in arms, Duke Robert of Normandy — 
whose dust (if undisturbed) still reposes in the 
aisle of Gloucester cathedral beneath what the 
last civil war has permitted to remain of his 
monumental tomb and effigies. 

The paternal estates of Edgar's father appear, 
from the Domesday Survey (pp. 69. 69a.), to 
have been in the county of Wiltes; and it is not 
improbable that Edgar's remains were interred 
either in the cathedral of Old Sarum, and after- 
wards removed to the present Salisbury cathedral 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century, or else in 
the neighbouring Abbey of Wilton : ‘as it appears 
from the proceedings of two councils (vide Wil- 
kins’ Concilia)—the one A.p. 1075, at Winton, 
and the other a.p. 1100, at Lambeth—that his 
niece Maud, daughter of Malcom, king of Scot- 
land, had taken refuge in the latter abbey for the 
sake of protection only ; as it was necessary that 
she should do this in order to her espousals with 
Henry I. (whose queen she afterwards became, 
and mother of the Empress Maud); in which 
year she was released from her monastic seclusion, 
not having taken the veil. ‘Those of his father, 
the exile, were according to Rapin interred in St. 
Paul's, London. 

Should any farther trace of this truly noble and 
most distinguished and chivalrous Saxon Prince 
be known to any of your readers beyond what is 
thus disclosed by De Thoryas, or the circum- 
stance of his magnanimous refusal of the crown 
and kingdom of Jerusalem when offered to him by 
the Emperor of Constantin yple after his v ictories 
over the Arabians and reconquest of the Holy 
Land from the grasp of the Saracenic invader, 
and who thus carried for the first time the pres- 
tice of our national Anglo-Saxon valour into the 
far East, be yet upon record, the renewal and re- 
membrance of it in your pages may probably 
prove not altogether uninteresting at the present 
time to more than one of your readers. 

As the military reputation acquired for his 
countrymen by this distinguished and memorable 
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Anglo-Saxon champion, has never since been sur- 
passed by either of the Anglo-Norman monarchs, 
Rich. I. and Edw. L., who afterwards sought for 
glory upon the same illustrious fields; nor yet 
the lustre which his arms then reflected ever since 
eclipsed by any succeeding crusader in the Holy 
Land; although by subsequently joining in his 
companion’s rash enterprise against the Conqueror, 
his prestige was afterwards unhappily destroyed ; 
your insertion of this notice and inquiry after 
the relicte of him, who thus laid the foundation of 
our future renown for deeds of arms in the far 
East, will greatly oblige ¥. 


CHRISTOPHER LORD HATTON, 
THE AUTHOR OF A BOOK OF PSALMODY. 


This truly illustrious nobleman, created Baron 
Hatton of Kirby, co. Northampton, in 1643, was 
the son of Sir Christopher Hatton (knighted at 
the coronation of King James I.), who succeeded, 
as nearest kinsman, to the estates of the cele- 
brated chancellor of that name. He has been 
styled “the Maecenas of learning,” and acquired 
considerable note as an industrious collector of 
antiquities in the form of public records and 
charters, with other MSS. of historical interest. 
Among his collections was one highly valued and 
sedulously preserved, an original grant of William 
the Conqueror bestowing lands upon one of his 
ancestors at Hatton, co. Chester. This in the 
civil wars was preserved with great difliculty by 
his wife ; and it is stated that “ her lord patiently 
digested the plundering of his library and other 
rarities,” when he received intelligence from Lady 
Hatton that this relic was in safety. Himself a 
zealous antiquary, he employed his wealth in 
patronising the “ working bees ” of literature, and 
preserving in troublous times for future gene- 
rations the records of the past. 

The following unpublished letter, written by 
him to Sir William Le Neve, will be read with 
interest : — 

“ Worthy S*.— These lines are to present you with my 
hearty thanks for your weekely good intelligence. I am 
not a little gladd to heare any cood newes from Arundell 
house, therefore your newes of the Barony of Stafford was 
wellcome. I wish wee might have good newes out of the 
North, that wee might with quiett apply our selves to our 
studdies. I pray, S*, if Cooper need worke, be pleased to 
supply him with some of your choyce deedes. I have 
receaved a bemoaning letter from M* Freeman for want 
of worke; at this distance I know not, but if you please 
to assign him somwhat that in your judgment is worth 
my coppieing I will appoint him to attend you. I ear- 
nestly long for your good company, aseuring you no man 
is more your affectionate friend 

“to serve you, 
“Cur. Hatron. 





“ Kirby, 20 Sept. 1640. 
“ Sr.—Mr Dugdale gives you many thanks 
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for your care of his turne, and desires you 
will be pleased to continue itt. 


( Addressed) “To my noble frend St William Le Neve, 
Clarenceux King of Armes, att his lodg- 
ing in the office of armes.” 

Through the foresight of this learned peer at 
the outbreak of the disastrous civil struggles, some 
of our national monuments and biographical evi- 
dences have been preserved from oblivion. For 
at his own charge and expence the Mr. Dugdale 
above mentioned (afterwards the learned Sir Wil- 
liam), together with a skilful arms-painter, were 
dispatched to the principal cathedrals, collegiate 
and other churches, there to copy as accurately as 
possible arms, epitaphs, and monuments, that at 
least some record of them might be handed down 
to better and less turbulent times, Dugdale was 
a great protegé of Lord Hatton, and through him 
received great promotion. We find him in 1648 
escorting Lady Elizabeth Hatton to her husband 
in France, and travelling with them. 

Under date of 1659, Oct. 30, Lord Hatton was 
the medium of a very extraordinary communi- 
cation addressed to Lord Chancellor Hyde. It 
was no less a proposal than to form a coalition 
between the Royalist and Parliamentary interests 
by a match between King Charles Il. and the 
daughter of one of the leaders of the faction, Col. 
Lambert. He says, — 

“. .. Ihave received from a very good hand a notion, 
which I am limited to declare only to yourself and Mr, 
secretary Nicholas, to be communicated only tothe King, 
and humbly to beg the assurance from his Majesty upon 
the word of a King that he will impart it to no person 
else whomsoever. And if this secrecy be not assured from 
his Maty and you both unto me, then will my correspon- 
dent desist . . . It is therefore thought by the movers in 
this business, that no security can serve him. who can 
settle the King in his three thrones, but such a bond as 
the established law of the nation cannot violate or break, 
and that is that the King should marry the Lord Lam- 
bert’s daughter. The grounds of the motion are the 
great ease and speed of settling the King’s business this 
way rather than any other. The many difficulties and 
very hard conditions which is believed are found in all 
other ways will be cut off, it being in this case the lady’s 
fate and interest that it should be so. And it is believed 
no foreign aid will be so cheap, nor leave our master at so 
much liberty as this way. The race is a very good 
gentleman's family, and kings have condescended to gen- 
tlewomen and subjects. The lady is pretty, of an extra- 
ordinary sweetness of disposition, and very virtuously 
and ingenuously disposed. The father is a person, set 
aside his unhappy engagement, of very great parts and 
very noble inclinations, and certainly more capable of 
being passed by than the rest. I have delivered my 
message, and am next to desire you will speed away to 
me your two opinions whether you think fit to move it 
to our master or not, and have any hopes it may be lis- 
tened unto. If you think it not fit, let me know, and let 
it die, and burn this letter. If you find cause to propose 
it, then put all the expedition to it that may be, and if 
our master approve it, then let that be drawn up into a 
letter,” &c. &c. 


Little did Lord Hatton imagine when he penned 


the above communication that the identical lady 
he was then negotiating for would become his own 
daughter-in-law. 

The lapse of a few years developed strange 
events. 1660, Oct. 21, is the date of a warrant 
for this very John Lambert to be committed close 
prisoner to Guernsey, of which island Lord Hat- 
ton was governor. ‘Through influence doubtless 
some indulgence was granted to the prisoner, and 
licence was given to his wife and her three chil- 
dren to rejoin him. 

Lambert had two daughters, Frances and Mary. 
With the latter the gov rnor’s son fell in love and 
formed a clandestine marriage. Lord Hatton (in 
a document in the State Paper Ollice) states that 
some of the islanders have endeavoured to bring 
him into disgrace, as having connived at the con- 
nection of his son with the daughter of a rebel; 
but he excuses himself as ignorant of the fact, 
and that when it did come to his knowledge he 
discarded him entirely, turning him out of doors. 

With regard to this nobleman as an author, 
Walpole, in his Noble Author’ says, Christopher 
Lord Hatton published the Psalter of David with 
titles and collects according to the matter of each 
psalm (8vo., Oxford, 1644).. Wood mentions the 
wark as “the compilation of Dr. Jeremy ‘Taylor.” 
In the Bodleian copy is this note in MS., — 

“ For the use of the publique library of the famous uni- 
versity of Oxford, in testynony of the high esteem and 
affection towards her by Christ® Hatton.” 


Walpole adds, — 


“A very long preface is likely, however, from its tenour 
to have proceeded from the pen of Taylor.” 

If so it must have been dictated by Lord Hat- 
ton. Had it been an anonymous work of Taylor's 
own composition, he would hardly in the preface 
have written such passages as the following; they 
would rather point to the reputed noble author : 

“If any man’s piety receives advantage by this intend- 
ment it is what I wish; but I desire that his charity 
might increase too, and that he would say a hearty 
prayer for me and my family, for Lam more desirous my 
posterity should be pious than honourable . . . . for there is 
no honour so great as to serve God in a great capacitie, 
and tho’ I wait not at the altar yet I will pay there such 
oblations of my time and industrie as J can redeem from 
the service of His Maje stieand the imperline neies of my own 
life.” 

Walpole, in continuation, records that, -— 

“Tn the decline of life Lord Hatton left his wife and 
family to starve, and amused himself with a company of 
players.” 

Such a report, unless accounted for by the 
imbecility of age, does not accord with the enter- 
tained opinion of the pious and erudite nobleman, 


* Upon the authority of Kennett we have the asseve- 
ration of Captain Hatton, son of Lord Hatton, that though 
Mr. Royston published one edition under the name of Dr. 
laylor, it was in reality the production of his father. 
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the collector of records, the patron of Dugdale, 


the friend of Jeremy Taylor, and the author of 


David's Psalmody. I cannot do better than quote 
the entire passage alluded to, as given in the Life 
of Dr. J. North: — 


“And once at the instance of his mother he (Dr. 
North) made a visit to the Lady Hatton, her sister, at 
Kerby in Northamptonshire. He found his aunt there 
forsaken by her husband the old Lord Hatton. Le lived 
in Scotland Yard, and diverted himself with the com- 
pany an‘! discourse of players and such idle people that 
came to him, while his family lived in want at Kerby. 
He had committed the whole conduct there to a favourite 
daughter, who was not over kind to her mother. This 
noble Lord had bright parts, and professed also to be re- 
ligious, for he published a Book of Psalms with a prayer 
suitable to each framed by himself, which book is called 
Hatton’s Psalms, and may be found in the closets of 
divers devout persons. Such difference is often found 
between men’s pretensions and actions. The famous 
Nando M m used in his drink to curse him for writing 
Psaumes (as he termed it) and not paying a debt due to 
him. The good old lady gave her nephew (Dr. N.) as 
good an entertainment as she could; that is, took him 
into hugger mugger in her closet, where she usually had 
some good pye or plumb cake which her neighbours in 
compassion sent her in, for the housekeeping was very 
mean, and she had not the command of any thing when 
her Lord died.* The care of her and the whole family, 
and the ruined estate of it, devolved upon that truly 
noble person her eldest son, who, by an unparalleled pru- 
dence and application, repaired the shattered estate, set 
his brother (the incomparable Charles Hatton) and his 
sister at ease. And his signal and pious care of his good 
mother is never to be forgot: for he took her, destitute 
of all jointure and provision, home to him, and enter- 
tained her with all the indulgence and comfort he could. 
And the lady was pleased to declare that the latter end 
- her age was the beginning of the true comfort of her 
ife.”” 





Cr. Horrer. 





Minor Aotes. 


Wen or tne Sriprr a Remepy ror Fever. — 
In the Indian Lancet for 1st April is a communi- 
cation from Dr. Donaldson, recommending the 
web of the common spider as an unfailing remedy 
for certain fevers. It is stated to be invaluable 
at times when quinine and other ante-periodics 
fail in effect or quantity, not only from its effi- 
cacy, but because it can be obtained anywhere 
without trouble and without price. This remedy, 
it was observed, was used a century back by the 
poor in the fens of Lincolnshire, and by Sir 
James M‘Gregor in the West Indies. The Doc- 
tor now uses cobweb pills in all his worst cases, 
and is stated to have said that he has never, since 
he tried them, lost a patient from fever. 

Are there any records in Lincolnshire of the 
use of spiders’ web with success in fever cases ? 

WituiAm Broop. 

Dublin. 





* Lord Hatton died July, 1670, leaving two sons, Chris- 
topher and Charles, and three daughters. 


| politics. 


Tue Sorent, tur Swarr, anp Sonway Firtn. 
—The Solent is that part of the straits dividing 
the Isle of Wight and Hants which stretches 
from the Southampton Water to the Needles. 


The Swale is the strait which divides the Isle of 


Sheppey from Kent. And Solway Firth divides 
England and Scotland on the western coast. All 
these possess a prominent feature in common, 
having extensive s/// or mud-banks throughout 
their course, and hence their names. Dr. Richard- 
son has, “Sile, Silt,” perhaps from A.-S. Syli-an, 
to soil.” From the same source come “soil ” and 
“soiling,” “sully” and “sulliage,” the latter mean- 
ing “the soil, or an accumulation of soil.” Hal- 
liwell in his Archaic words has the following, 
evidently from the same source. “ Solwy, sullied, 
defiled (A. N.),” and “Swelth, mud and filth 
(Nares).” From the same source a silted-up 
pond, about three miles east of Lymington, in 


Hants, is called “ Sowley Pond.” a A 

Pouiticat Satimes.-— The suggestion of your 
correspondent Firzuorxins (2°¢ 58. ix. 452.) is a 
very valuable one, and one which I shall hope to 
see carried out in your pages; and I hope more- 
over that your correspondents will not limit them- 
selves to the illustration of The Rolliad, Th 
Probationary Odes, and The Political Miscellanies. 


Much as has been done in the columns of “ N, & 


Q.” to identify the authorship of The Poetry of 


the Anti-Jacobin, many of the allusions in it have 
already become obscure, and require clearing 
up to enable the present generation to enjoy 
to the full the wit of Canning and his associates. 
The same observation applies with greater force 
to the writings of Sir C. Hanbury Williams, al- 
though they have had the advantage of a compe- 
tent editor ; but who perhaps knew too well what 
his author meant — that is, was himself so tho- 
roughly master of the points that he could 
scarcely imagine anybody to be ignorant of them. 
But the various jeux d’esprit and political squibs 
preserved in the Foundling Hospital for Wit— 
The Asylum, §c.— abound with so many obscure 
allusions, that I may well invite the assistance of 
such of the readers of “ N. & Q.” as are acquainted 
with the history of the times to give us the bene- 
fit of their information, and enable us to share 
their enjoyment of these offsprings of the muse of 
Vrrz Frrz. 





Queries. 
THE GERMAN CHURCH IN LONDON. 


In the year 1550, as King Edward VI. has re- 
corded in his Journal under the 29th June, “ it 
was appointed that the Germaines should have 
the Austin Friars for their Church, to have their 
service in, for avoiding of all sects of Anabaptists 
and such like.” This was done chiefly by the 
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influence of John 2X Lasco, a Pole of high rank, 
who had arrived in England on the 13th of May 
in the same year. The letters patent constituting 
this Church, whick was to be called “ Templum 
Domini Jesu,” were dated on the 24th of July, 
and will be found in Rymer'’s Federa, xv. 242., 
and in Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. 
ii.. Collection of Records, No. 51. John » Lasco, 
* natione Polanus,” was constituted the first super- 
intendent ; and as ministers were nominated Gual- 
terus de Boemis, Martinus Flandrus, Franciscus 
Riverius, and Rodolphus Gallus. By these names 
it would seem that the country of each was desig- 
nated; but Iam not sure that such was the fact. 
The first. name is variously read Deloenus, instead 
of de Boemis; and what would be the meaning of 
Rive rius 

1. In the Index to the Works of the Parker 
Society, the first is entered as “ Deloenus (Gual- 
ter) or Walter Delvin.” I believe the true name 
was Deloene, but should be glad to learn from 
whence he came. 

2. The Fleming was certainly Martinus Micro- 
nius, some of whose letters written in London are 
printed in the collection from Zurich printed for 
the Parker Society. 

3. Franciscus Riverius was Perusel, afterwards 
the minister at Wesel in the Duchy of Cleves, 
who befriended the Duchess of Suffolk in her 
exile, as appears in Foxe’s interesting narrative of 
that matter. 

4. The fourth was Vauville, who married Joanna, 
the attendant on the wife of Bishop Hooper. He 
is sometimes called Richard instead of Rodolph, 
but I suppose by mistake. 

Having failed to find these ministers duly de- 
scribed in Mr. J. 8. Burn’s History of the Foreign 
Protestant Refugees, 1846, I submit the above 
notices for correction and amplification. 

It is noticed by Strype, Lecles. Memorials, vol. 
ii. p. 241., that Martin Micronius carried the re- 
sister of the Dutch church with him to Embden, 
when that church was broken up on Queen Mary’s 
Is that register still in existence ? 

Joun Goven Nicuo.s, 


accession. 





Biake Queries. — Can any of the readers of | 


“N. & Q.” point out the connexion and arrange- 
ment of the following materials of a pedigree of 
Blake ? — 

1. The eclebrated Admiral Robert Blake had 
the following brothers, viz.: 1. Humphrey; 2. 
(Dr. of Physic) William ; 3. George, who obtained 
badoes; 4. Alexander; 5. Samuel, an officer; 6. 
Benjamin; 7. Nicholas, a Spanish merchant of 
London trading with the West Indies. 

2. In Jamaica, Nov. 6, 1717, we find the birth of 
Benjamin, son of Benjamin and —— Blake. In 
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1743 the marriage of Alexander Blake and Ha- 
gar Williams. 

The deaths of Elizabeth Blake, Nicholas Blake, 
and Benjamin Blake, circa 1750-60. These three 
were the children of Benjamin Blake. The younger 
Benjamin again had four children, viz.: 1. Wil- 
liam Blake, Speaker of the House of Assembly ; 
2. Benjamin William Blake; 3. Nicholas Allen 
Blake ; 4. Margaret Bonella Blake. 

3. In Barbadoes we find the will of Elizabeth, 
wife of Nicholas Blake (merchant of London, and 
of Bishop’s Mead, Kent), in 1663, in which their 
son Nicholas is mentioned, and their relatives 
Prideaux, Mortimer, Turville, and Wilson. In 
1664, we find the marriage of the elder Nicholas 
Blake and Mrs. Mary Mussinden, and his mar- 
riage again with Mrs. Judith ——, who died in 
1667. He himself died in 1682. Lb. 


Souru Sea Srocx. — Are there in the British 
Museum any printed documents containing lists 
of the holders of South Sea Stock at any time 
from 1711 to 1720? G. A. S. L. 


Tue Coster or Grocester. — Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give me information respecting the 
notable personage written of under this name, or 
who were the authors of the pamphlets respecting 
him, and the circumstances under which they 
vere written? I have in my possession — 

“The Life and Death of Ralph Wallis the Cobler of 
Glocester: together with some inquiry into the Mystery 
of Conventicleism. London, printed by E. Okes for Wil- 
liam Whitwood, 1670.” 

And I perceive that the Collectanea Glocestri- 
ensia, in the possession of John Delafield Phelps, 
Esq., Chavenage House, contains in addition to 
this tract others, entitled “ Room for the Cobler 
of Glocester and his Wife,” “ The Cobler of Glo- 
cester revived,” and “ The Young Cobler of Glo- 
cester, or Magna Charta— Discourse of between 
a poor Man and his Wife.” But all Iam able to 
gather from the first, which is the only one I have 
read, is, that a religious controversy was carried 
on with great violence, and that some controver- 
sialist at, or probably officially connected with, 
Glocester took part in it, and was soundly abused 
by an opponent in the above-mentioned imaginary 


biography. J.d. F. 


Stencu AND SMELL.— 

“He observed that stink or stench meant no more 
than a strong impression on the olfactory nerves, and 
might be applied to substances of the most opposite 
qualities; that in the Dutch language stinken signified 
the most agreeable perfume as well as the most fetid 


in 1671 a patent for erecting a lighthouse in Bar | odour, as appears in Van Vloudel’s translation of Horace 
71 a pate srecting a lig se ar- | 


in that beautiful ode, Quis multa gracilis, &c. The words 
liquidis perfusus odoribus, he translates, ran civet e mos- 
chata gestinken.” — Humphry Clinker, vol. i. p. 28. ed. 
1779. 

Is the above quotation genuine, or manufac- 
tured by Smollett for the occasion? I cannot find 
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moschata in the Dutch dictionary; and the dis- 
tinction between stinken and rieken is as clearly 
marked as in stench and smell, stinken having al- 
ways a bad meaning, and rieken generally a good 
one. ‘The words do not run like verse. Is Van 
Vioudel a Dutch author ? E. M. 


ArmoriAu. —In the old moated house of the 
Wallers at Groombridge, by Tonbridge Wells, 
there is a painting of a female with the following 
armorial bearings: Per pale, 1. Azure a maunch 
arvent, a crescent cadency. 2. Sable a fess be- 
tween three sheep or animals resembling them, 
argent. 

Also, on another picture are three coats with— 
Per pale, dexter, Waller; middle,a saltire engrailed 
ermine between four roundels, ona chiet a doe 
couchant sinister, on three bends eight martlets, 
a a Be 

If any correspondent can inform the writer to 
whom the above armorial bearings belong he will 
much oblige ARMIGER. 


Senex’s “ Map or Irevanp.” —I have a good- 
sized and rather well-executed map, entitled “* A 
New Map of Ireland, from the latest Observation,” 
by John Senex, and * inscrib’d to the Right Hon. 
Simon Lord Lovat, &c., 1720.” Were any other 
maps issued by the same individual ? AbUBA, 


Anaun: Lacount.—Is the name “ Anglin” 
known as an original English, Scotch, or Irish 
name ? And if so, to what locality does it belong? 
If not, is it known as a French name, or as a 
Scandinavian one? Is the name “ Lacount” to 
be found in the British Isles ? G. A. 8. L. 


Sir Epwarp Derine.— According to Mr. 
Forster's Arrest of the Five Members (p- 230.), 
Sir E, Dering was, in 1641-2, expelled the House 
of Commons for the preface to his speeches against 
the Grand Remonstrance. But, at p. 350., we 
find him taking part in the proceedings of the 
Committee at Grocers’ Hall. Had he been re- 
stored to his position in the meanwhile ? 

G. M. G. 

Aistante or Stupiey, Co. Yorx.— Elizabeth, 
daughter of John, 6th Earl of Exeter, married 
Wm. Aislabie, Esq., son and heir of John Aisla- 
bie, Esq., of Studley, and died leaving issue 
several children. Who were these children ? What 
connexion was there between George Aislabie, of 
Studley, Esq., whose daughter married Sir Wm. 
Robinson, Bart., and the above-named Elizabeth ? 

a> 

Paut Wasutneton alias Harxe, of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, in or about 1629, wrote a 
pamphlet against Archbishop Ussher. Any in- 
formation respecting this pamphlet or its author 
will be acceptable to C. H. & Tnomrson Coorer. 

Cambrid; 


ra 
ge. 
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Rosert Remineoron, of Peterhouse, B.A. 1579- 
80, was subsequently knighted, and made Pre- 
sident of Munster. He was the younger brother 
of Richard Remington, successively archdeacon of 
Cleveland and the East Riding of York. Any 
farther particulars relative to Sir Robert Rem- 
ington will be acceptable to 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Vower Sounns.—Is there any work in exist- 
ence tracing the change of sound which the vowels 
have undergone since printing was introduced ? 

In such words as Aaron, Naaman, Caaba, Ca- 
naan, Salaam, Baal, Kraal, was not the double a 
intended to represent the sound “ay,” as in 
“day”? And ought not the accent to fall on the 
syllable which contains the double a? J.J.5S. 


Arrert.—Who is the author of an English in- 
terlinear translation of Merope, according to the 
Hamiltonian system, published about thirty years 
since? Is there an English translation of Orestes 
by Mr. W. R. Wright, in the second edition of 
Hore Ionice and other Poems, London, 1816 ? 

A. Z. 

Maetstrom.—Where shall I find the following 
line ? 

“He looked down on the Maelstrom and the men in 


misery.” 
H. M. Parker. 

Intertupes. —In the Amateurs’ Magazine, pub- 
lished about the end of 1855 and 1856, I find the 
titles of the following interludes and dramatic 
sketches :—No. IV. Nov. 1855, “ Furnished Apart- 
ments,” an interlude. Same number, “Two Scenes 
ina Cathedral.” No. V. Dee. 1855, “The Lucky 
Picture,” an interlude. No. VI. “A Scene in a 
Scottish University.” 

As I cannot obtain a sight of this publication, 
could you oblige me by giving the names or ini- 
tials of the authors, if these are to be found in the 
magazine ? A. Z. 

“ Tne Manuscrirt.” — There was published a 
book with the following title, The Travels of Hu- 
manus in search of the Temple of Happiness, an 
allegory, by William Lucas, London, 1809, 12mo. 
At the end of the volume there is a short inter- 
lude, called “The Manuscript.” What is the 
subject of this piece, and who are the dramatis 
persone ? A. Z. 


Tue Reay Covntry.— Will you allow me, 
through your “N. & Q.,” to ask, How first came 
the name of the Reay Country to be so desig- 
nated, its original name having been, as you are 
aware, Strathnaver, from Strath, in Scotch a val- 
ley, and Naver, the river which watered it, or 

| ran through it? Did the first proprietor or 
tenant-in-chief give his name to it? or was it 
| called the Reay Country from the reays, or red 
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deer which run over it, the Anglo-Saxon nami 
for a roe deer being va? I saw something in 
your Notes in relation to it some tim avo, but 
nothing accounting for the name. Therefore 
perhaps you will indulge my curiosity, and insert 
the Query in another form ? One Itay. 
Ranpite Corecrave, of Cheshire, admittec 
scholar ot John's Cc Li ve, | umb ida , on 1 
Lady Margaret's foundation, 10th Novy. 1587, is 


author of a French and Lug ish 


Dictionary, pub- 
lished 1611, i 


and subsequently repri: 
times. .We shall be glad any information re- 
spec ting him. Was he of Iluech Cote 
Richmond Herald, wh in or about 1584 ? 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Ricuarps’s Weicu Dictionary.—lI have lately 
met with a Welch and English Dictionary by 
Thomas Richards, curate of Coychurch, published 
at Bristol in 758. It seems a valuable and well- 
executed compilation, 


of 


son rave, 


1: 


] 
alea 


sO ivf stranger can 


as a 


judge. It is abaie however, well known to 
your British readers, ‘oa I shall feel obliged if 
the y will communicate to “ N.& Q.” their opinion 
of the book, as a work of authority or otherwise. 


“Arpion Macazine.” —A magazine 
title of the Albion Me zine was published about 
the year 1829, under the editorship of Mr. J. B. 
Revis, I believe in Liverpool. If any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q." 1] of the first number, 
[I should feel very much obliged by the loan of it 
for a fi WiruaMm J. Tuoms. 

40. St. George’s 


Bely 








is a copy 





w days. 
Square, 


crave Road, S.W. 


I find 

Johnston, or 
or, the Adven- 
does not give much 
Biographical Dictionary ; 
Life,” prefixed 


Cuaries Jounstoxn. — Where 
biographical partic u 
Johnson, the author of Chrysal; 
tures of a Guinea Watkins 
respecting him in his 

and the “ Sketch of the 


may 
lars of Charles 


any 


Author’s 


to (I believe) the last edition of Chrysal (3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1822), is not much more explicit. 
Wills, in his Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 


Trishmen, gives him only six or seven lines (vol. vi. 


211.). ABHBA, 





Queries with Answers. 


Gerserti “ De Arte Musica.” — Can you give 
me any information about the work of the Abbot 
Gerbert, De Arte Musica a prima Eccles. Atat., 
When published ? Whether procurable, 
or where it can be seen? R. F. 8. 
“De Cantu et Musica Sacra a 
state ad presens Tempus. Auctore 
Monasterii et Cong. S. Blasii in Silva 
R. 1. P. Typis San-Blasianis, 1774.” 
here is a copy of it in the British Museum 
aun Library. Gerbert divided his his- 


etc. ? 


[ This work is entitled: 


prima Ecclesi 
Martino Gerbs 
Nigr 


2 a 





usqu¢ 


rto, 
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* REGNO DELLE DUE SICILIE,” 
“* What the real meaning of the title ‘ Regno 
delle due Sicilie ?’” I know repeatedly asked. 
I have turned to several books of reference which 
profess “things not generally kn 
but as no explanation of 
term. R. C. 

{In 1720, the Austrians added Sicily to the kingd 
of Naples. But the war of 1734, waged by France and 
Spain against Austria, transferred the crown of Naples, 


— The qu stion, 
is 
f wn,” 

this 


toe x pl: ain 


yet have found 











with this appendage, to a scion of the royal house of 
Spain (the Infant Don Carlos), the new rch a 
ing the title of “ King of the [wo Sicilic ” He 
terms ‘Regno delle “due Sicili e,” “Royaume des 
Siciles,” &c. 

rhe application of the term “ Sicily ” to the kingdom 
of Naples as well as to Sicily the island is due to the 
historical fact or tradition that a people called “ Siculi’ 
inhabited for a while the South of Ital y, passe ]1 over into 
Sicily, and there settled. ] 


‘Old Tom’ 
ANON, 


Oxtp Tom. — What is the origin of 
as applied to cordial gin ? 

. When Messrs. Tl dges, 
on business at Millbank, they had a partner 
Thomas Chamberlain, who manufactured the gin, and as 
the firm were patronised by Thomas Norris when he left 
their service and opened a gin palace in Great Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, out of respect to his former master 
he christened the cordial “ Old Tom.” 


the celebrated distillers, carried 


ramed 
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i. ees a : ! 


Oxerox. —Whence does the French island so | 
called derive its name ? G. J. S. 

[As former names of this island, Expilly, in his Dict. 
Geog. iii. 860., gives Ularius, or Olario; and Forbiger, 
in his Handb. der alt. Geog. iii. 172., gives Uliarus, or 
Olarionensis Insula, referring for the former to Plin. 4. 
19. 33., and for the latter to Sidon. Apoll. Ep. 8.6, Ac- 
cording to Valesius, an excellent authority, Uliarus is the 
more ancient name (Notit. Gall., 1675, p. 616.) The town 
of Oleron (in the Lower Pyrenees) was formerly Oloro, 
Eloro, or Iloro, and still more anciently Civitas Elloro- 
nensium. 

Toaps FOUND ALIVE In Stone Corrins, ETC. 
At Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, a large stone 
coffin is shown to the visitor; and he is expected 
to believe that upon its being opened (after lying 
buried for centuries) a large toad crawled out. 

And I have heard several workmen most posi- 
tively declare that upon breaking one of the 
round ironstone nodules (common in certain coal 
mines), they found it similarly occupied ; and that 
in this instance the toad crawled a few yards on 
the ground, and immediately died. Perhaps some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will be able to furnish 
more authentic accounts of this curious and inter- 
esting phenomenon. H. F. 


[It is a well known fact in natural history that the 
toad, like many other amphibia, can support a long ab- 
stinence, and requires but a small quantity of air; Dr. 
Shaw, however, questions the accounts generally given of 
such animals discovered in stones, wood, &c. after the 
lapse of many vears, as will be seen in the following ex- 
tract from his General Zoology, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 144. (edit. 
1802): “It might seem unpardonable to conclude the 
history of this animal without mentioning the very ex- 
traordinary circumstance of its having been occasionally 
discovered inclosed or imbedded, without any visible 
outlet, or even any passage for air, in the substance of 
wood, and even in that of stone or blocks of marble. For 
my own part, I have no hesitation in avowing a very 
high degree of sc epticism as to these supposed fac ts, and 
in expressing g my suspicions that proper attention, in 
such cases, was not paid to the real situation of the ani- 
mal .... The general run of such accounts must be 
received with a great many grains of allowance for the 

natural love of the marvellous, the surprise excited by 
the sudden appearance of the animal in an unsuspected 
place, and the consequent neglect of minute attention at 
the moment to the surrounding parts of the spot where it 
was discovered.” The French Ac: udemy, in 1771, enclosed 
three toads in as many boxes, which were immediately 
covered with a thick coat of plaster or mortar, and kept 
in the apartments of the Academy. On opening these 
boxes eighteen months afterwards, two of the toads were 
found still living ; these were immediately reinclosed, but 
upon being again opened some months after were found 
dead. } 





Replies. 
COLLEGE SALTING 
(1* S. i. ii, 
No satisfactory account of the origin of the 
custom of otags salting has as yet been given in 
reply to the inquiries made in the first and sub- 


Vv. Vi. gente) 


sequent volumes of the 1" Series of “N. & Q.” 
Nevertheless it has been considered, even by 


| ecclesiastical writers, of sufficient importance for 


discussion, as will be found by the reader who 
consults that cyclopedia of amusement, Dornavii 

Amphitheatrum Sapientie Socratice Joco-Seria, 
containing four articles on the “ Depositio in Aca- 
demiis usitata,” which, as your valuable corre- 
spondent Dr. Rimeavutt has remarked, included 
the ceremony referred to. As this book is become 
extremely rare, I shall extract some passages from 
the original Latin, which show the antiq: nity and 
religious origin of this “ scholastica militia.” Of 
one containing a description of the tricks played 
upon Freshmen, I venture to subjoin a transla- 
tion :— 





“ Verba Gregorii Nazianzeni breviter contracta, quo- 
niam multam doctrinam continent, subjici Quando 
aliquem (Atheniensis academie docti viri) nacti sunt, 
inquit, discipulum, ridiculum sane quem in modum illum 
exagitent aut deludant, ut ejus fastum et orrogantiam 
(si quam forte habet) exstinguant, et humanum, ac fa- 
cilem reddant.” 


IIe then compares the initiations in various 
countries, and the end contemplated, viz. to con- 
sider how the nature of the novitiates “ sorteth 
with professions and courses of life :* — 


“ Exposui hactenus causas, ut pollicitus sum ; sequitur 
typus. Depositio est ritus in scholis usitatus a majoribus 
institutus lusui jocoso non absimilis, ostendens omnes eas 
difficultates atque calamitates quas quemque ex Dei op- 
timi altissimique voluntate, aut concessione ferre con- 
venit, atque adeo oportet in hac sua scholastica militia.” 

He confirms this signification of the ceremonies 
by an interesting anecdote in the life of Luther, 
related by Johannes Matthesius. Of the par- 
ticular ceremony, which was originally referred to 
by Dr. Mairnanp (1* S. i. 261. “ College Salt- 
ing”), our author supplies the same symbolism as 
that in 1* S. ii. 151. But in juxta-position with 
“sal doctrine et sapientix symbolum,” is “ wine 
which maketh glad the heart of man,” as in the 
plate described by Dr. Rimpavcr (1" 8. i, 492.) : 

“ Sicut ille (sal) in cibis paulo liberalius aspersus, si 
tamen non sit immodicus, adfert aliquid proprie velupta- 
tis. .... ita per hune adumbrata omnium actionum 
sapiens institutio quiddam habet quod potiundi sitim 
facit. Ilec aurea mediocritas est per subsequentis in 
ritu de quo agimus vini adhibitionem indicata. Hoc 
enim mediocritatis norma servata adhibitum cor hominis 
exhilarat, in excessu ridiculos, bellicosos, lachrymosos et 
sordidos ciet affectus. . . . Usus itaque vini modum, op- 
portunitatem, locum atque tempus in decoro sapientia 
usu salis monstrate cenotat ... ne inconcinni videa- 
mur.” (Compare Jacon’s Advancement of Learning, 


| book viii. chap. ii., and the authorities cited by Shaw, in 


Devey’s edition, p. 298.) 

In the next article Martin Luther inculeates 
the usefulness of these humiliations (: lepositiones), 
as preludia of the cares and dangers of life. 

The Dialogue of Jacobus Pontanus, from which 
the concluding extract is taken, is followed by 
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hexameter 
bramus : — 
“On my first entrance,” says Narcissus, “ some of them 
ute me as the Prince of Freshmen (Archibeanus); 
grin and jeer; some derisively point thei ir middle 
they all crowd around me, and pluck 


birds eo an owl. I was forced to lic down on my 
I was 


and iambie verses by Fridericus Wide- 










at length 











stretched out and motionless like a corpse. 
st libs ally thrashed on my legs, arms, and ribs, nay, 
n my whole body, and nicely adjusted with hatchet, 
Ize, and axe, as if I were a beam of timbe It is the 
no wonder you think me thinner than ‘Tc as vester- 


iderably by 
1 barbers 
} 


day betpre since I have lost con 
hipping operations.* Then these kir 
althou sh as yet I am guiltless of a 
ed my head in cold water, which I was myself 


y or the 








? 
ira; 








g from the kitchen in a dirty copper kettle, 
of the merriest kept splashing the water in 





rd. Afterw ards | 
finer than a rake, 
emus in Ov 





face and 
ibed down 
h reminde 


shoving me fi 
with a comb no 
“l me of the comb of Polyph 


was 
and 












As to the towel they rubbed me down with, its smooth- 
ness and softness corresponded with the rest of the toilet. 
seeed And what is more, such injuries and outrages 





were, | had ever so much 
and to take a formal 


leserved as they 
money to pay, to return thanks, 
ath that 1 would never seek to revenge myself. If I 
ud not taken it, I could with difficulty refrain from re- 
ning their kindness in full to some of my more active 
torturers. Hear further an admirable trick. They 


1s these, un 





placed before me an inkstand, with pens and paper, and 
b ite something. -When I attempted to open the 
found the lid was immoveable: the whole 





being one solid piece of wood turned in the shape of an 













’ nd. Hereupon one of them jumped up, and rapped 
lhe fingers with a stick. * Ye Gods,’ says he, ‘ this 
1orn has not yet learned how my n an inkstand.’ 
roared, Verily my fi hed to punch 

ls. Then some rascal s relly thrust into my 

=p “ a letter supposed to be — n by my 

" r, W bi he drew out and read aloud be » them 
al st uproarious laughter from h om and 
hi 3. he contents were as follows:— My 
1 my absence, and consoled me in tlie 





g how carefully she 
test child, how 
1d made 


1 weak manner: sayin 
how often kissed her 


I swe 
ly she hs ul brought me up, and how she | 


larling all my life, ec: ting me her little angel, her 

veet ate. her chickabidd sweeter than honey. 
Then she added ths it she cou id not sleep at night, and 
that s hed floods of tears every day o n account of the 
torments she had heard I must suffer in this depositio. 
Of se this por bn was concocted and written by my 





Iiow they enjoyed it —they al- 
they thrust the letter into my 
about! I had rather die 


tormentors themselves 
most burst with laughter; 
face. How they knocked me 














than gothrough it again. If I had known what I had 
to undergo, I would have gone where there are schools in 
which nothing of this sort is allowed.” 

Bisuioruecar. CuetTuam. 


° 
* “Si qua dante Des » tam crasso e stipite possim, 
Fingere Mercurium, et quod curvum est ponere 
tum.” — Widebramus. 
‘Ut hune novum ceu militem 
Nostrum referre in ordinem 
(Jueamus, eque stipite 
Formare doctam Palladem, 


” 
] 





Widebramus. 


| arcotic, 


« COQUELINER.” 
34. 454.) 

It is rather strange that your correspondent 
R. 8. Q. should oppose to the very highest au- 
thority on a matter of pure French philology, 
quoted by me as to the meaning of coqueliner, the 
English authority of Dr. Samuel Pegge, referring 
to another English authority, Cotgrave! Pegge 
and Cotgrave the French Academy, on 
the meaning of a French word! Just reverse the 
case. Suppose an appeal to a French critic from 
the decisions of Johnson, Richardson, or Webster, 
on the signification of a purely English word. 
The would be at once apparent; 
and yet tcadémie is of ereater authority as 
to Frencl any individual lexicographer here 
as to English. 

The Dictionnaire de [A as I observed, 
altogether ignores the word in the original work. 
But some twenty years ago (in 1842) there issued 
from the press of Firmin Didot Fréres, printers 
to the French Institute, a most learned produc- 
tion, which, it would appear, is not yet much 
known in England. ‘This is the Complément du 
Dictionnaire de CAc Francaise, published 
under the auspices of the Academy, and under 
the immediate direction of one of its m “mbers, 
assisted by twenty ¢ llaborateurs, consisting of the 
most distinguished savans, and whose names ap- 
pear on the title-page. Itis nearly as voluminous 

the original work, containing not than 
1281 pages large quarto size, and each page 
having four columns of small print. Now a part 
of the plan is to introduce all old, quaint, and 
obsolete words; and these may be counted in the 
book by thousands, for there are on an average, 
I think, at least twenty in a page, marked “ V. 
lane” (viewr langage). ¢ ‘oqu liner is cons quently 

dmitted, with its s sole meaning, the crowing of a 

The work S prec ded by a very le arned 
philological disqui siden from the pen of M. Barré, 
Professor of Philosophy, in which, among other 
things, the merits of all previous lexicographers 
are discussed. And is our own Randle C€ Cotgrave 
there mentioned? He is, and with very high 
commendation, as he deserves to be ; for assuredly 
his Dictionary is excellent. But still, being an 
Englishman — employed also, I will observe in 
passing, as secretary to William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh — he was liable to mistakes, of which M. 
Barré gives the following curious specimen : — 

“La nomenclature de Cotgrave est riche; on pourrait 
méme dire qu'elle est exubérante: car des mots creés par 
mutilation et addition de lettres ou de syllabes y figurent 
On y trouve, par exemple, le pretendu mot 
Ar coric, traduit par benumbing, soporifique : c’est évi- 
demment une partie du mot narcotique, écrit autrefois 
narcotic ; et de cette location un narcotic une oreille mal 
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versus 


wnucon cenarce 


the . 


cadémic + 





ade mie 


Saas 
less 








? 
cock. 





quelque fois. 


| exerce 2, Ou tout a fait Britanni ique, aura fait celle-ci—un 


"— Prefuce, p. Xvi. 
The edition of Cotgrave’s Dictionary examined 
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’ 
by the editors of the Complément was that of 
1632: Adam Islip, London. I feel persuaded 
that those dictionaries that have attached to the 
word the meaning “to fondle, dandle,” &c. have 
been guided by the authority of Cotgrave; and 
that he himself, or whoever first affixed that 
meaning, was led, by some oversight, to confound 
coqueliner with a remarkably similar word, dode- 
liner, which really does mean “ to fondle,” &c., 
and which is thus given in the Complément : — 

“ Dopetner, v. a (V. lang.) Bercer, Caresser, Remuer 
doucement. I! s’emploie encore aujourd’hui dans le lan- 
gage familier. 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





DR. PARR AND TOBACCO. 
(2™ S. ix. 159.) 

The anecdotes of Dr. Parr remind me of ano- 
ther, the entire truth of which is, I imagine, 
somewhat questionable. It is contained in the 
*“ dedication” to a little volume entitled The Social 
Pipe, or Gentleman's Recreation, 12mo. 1826. 
The Doctor, it seems, was on a time invited to 
dinner by “a gentleman, whose wife, a fine lady, 
had an intense aversion to smoking.” After din- 
ner the party adjourned to the drawing-room, 
where “the Doctor began to feel certain cravings 
for the stimulating fumes of his beloved pipe.” 
The lady of the house, on the alert, caught the 
half whispered word, and once interposed her 
veto. The doctor remonstrated: “No pipe, no 
Parr,” was his well-known motto. “Why not, 
Madame ?” said he, “I have smoked a pipe with 
my king, and it surely can be no offence, or dis- 
grace to a subject to permit me the like indul- 
The lady, however, was inexorable, on 


which the following colloquy ensued : — 


” 
gence. 


Doctor. “ Madam!” 

Wire. “Sir!” 

Docror. “ Madam, you are ——” 

Wire. “I hope you will not express any rudeness, 
Sir.” 

Docror. (Raising his voice) “ Madam, you are — the 
greatest Tobac« o-stopper in all England é | 


This sally caused a loud laugh, it is said, and 
disconcerted the fair and obese counterblaster, but 
did not procure for the doctor his coveted luxury. 

Now is it on record that Parr did actually on 
any occasion enjoy the honour of “ taking tobac- 
co” with the king? He was on intimate terms 
with that amateur of pipes and pipeing, the Duke 
of Sussex, as the letters from his royal highness 
to Parr, preserved by Dr. Johnstone, vouch, and 
had doubtless smoked many a pipe in his company 
at Kensington Palace. ; 

The anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton and the to- 
bacco-stopper is still better known. See Facetie 
Cantabrigienses, 3rd ed. p. 394. | 

This was not the only occasion, it may be ima- 
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gined, on which the doctor suffered from the miso- 
capnic prejudices ofa fair hostess. He writes — 

“In 1774, I, by invitation, visited William Sumner, 
Esq., brother of Dr. Robert Sumner, at Hatchlands. I 
preached at the parish church of Hatchlands, and left the 
place rather suddenly, because .... . would not permit 
me to smoke. Though often asked, I never would go 
again. She had played the same trick to her husband’s 
brother, Dr. Sumner, in Great George Street, Westmin- 
ster. The Doctor resisted and prevailed,” &c. 





But Parr had his revenge in another way, — as 
he tells us with much naiveté : — 

“She died while I lived at Colchester, and, at the re- 
quest of her husband, I wrote the epitaph for her, but 


without u hj raise.”’ — Memoirs by Johnstone, p. 77 

Parr it appears, as he advanced in life, became 
less tyrannical and exacting. I quote the follow- 
ing from an article entitled “Parr in his latter 
Years,” in the New Monthly Magazine : — 

“ After dinner he took three or four glasses of wine, 
and then asked for his pipe, withdrawing from the table 
to the chimney, that he might let the smoke pass up, 
which I discovered to be his common custom. ‘There he 
began to puff away in clouds, engrossing by far the largest 
share of the conversation, which all were contented to re- 
sign to him.” — Vol. xvi. p. 481. 

In Parr’s copy of the Hymnus Tubaci of Thorias 
he had written “See Philips’s Latin Verses on 
Tobacco.” Did he allude to the Ode to Henry 
St. John, commencing — 





“Oh! qui recise finibus Indicis 
Benignus Herbs, das mihi divitem 
Haurire succum, et suaveolentes 
Seepe tubis iterare fumos,” &c. ? 


Ido not know what else in Zatin Philips has 


| written on the subject. The latter was so fond of 


tobacco, that, as one of his biographers has ob- 
served, he has managed to introduce an eulogy 
upon it in every one of his pieces, except DBlen- 
heim. In his Cyder, in apostrophising Experience, 
he goes rather out of his way to introduce his 
favourite subject: — 
“To her we owe 

The Indian weed, unknown to ancient times, 

Nature's choice gift, whose acrimonious fume 

Extracts superfluous juices, and refines 

The blood distempered, from its noxious salts ; 

Friend to the spirits, which with vapours bland 

It gently mitigates; companion fit 

Of pleasantry and wine; nor to the bards 

Unfriendly, when they to the vocal shell 

Warble melodious their well-laboured songs.” 

Book i. line 335. 
The imitation of the same author by Isaac 
Hawkins Browne will be remembered — 
“ Little tube of mighty power,” &c. 
in the Cambridge Tart, and published separately, 
8vo. 1744. 
One more anecdote from the New Monthly Ma- 

gazine :— 


“'The Doctor's pipes were generally presents from his 


| friends. Mr. Peregrine Dealtry, in particular, used often 


ar 
th 





0, 


ut 


1¢ 


is 
n 





genus. 
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to supply him. Once he received at Hatton a box of 


very handsome pipes, with a plume of feathers in the 
bowl, which, to the best of my recollection, were a present 
from the Prince of Wales. The Earl of Abingdon gave 
him asuperb Turkish pipe. Trivial as the circumstance 
may be thought, | will just mention that the Doctor, 
when smoking, always held the bow! of the pipe with 
his finger and thumb, although the heat would not have 
been endurable by a person unaccustomed to that habit.” 
—New Monthly Magazi ie, Sep. 1826. 

Parr and his pipe will go down to posterity to- 
gether ; so thoroughiy is the instrument and the 
habit associated with the man. In a rough mezzo 
caricature, intended as a “ Pre-face to Bellende- 
nus,” the doctor is inhaling a pipe of portentous 
length, while with clenched fist and beetling 
brows, he puffs out a volume of smoke, amidst 
which we read the minacious legend “ Damn dy 
dea.” Dawe also, in his very characteristic 
portrait of the doctor, has placed one of his 
favourite “churchwardens” in his hand. Thus 
Frank Vandermine, a Dutch artist who resided in 
London, and who it is said painted with a pipe in 
his mouth, bidding objecting sitters go to another 
artist, has perpetuated himself in a mezzotint 
print from his own portrait entitled “The 
Smoker” ( Wine and Walnuts, vol. ii. p. 14.). 

There would appear to be a strong aflinity be- 
tween theology and tobacco. Pope has 

“ History her pot, Theology her pipe ;” 
and Swift includes “best Virginia” among those 
things which, in the possession of his Country 
Parson. 

“ Are better than the Bishop's blessing.” 

Indeed smoking has ever been the habit of stu- 
dious literary men, especially those of the critical 
Aldrich, Hobbes, and Newton are known 
to have been most inveterate smokers ; Boxhor- 
nius, the learned professor of Leyden, was so 
addicted to the habit, that he had a hole cut in 
the rim of his hat to support his pipe while study- 
ing and writing; and Porson is reported by 
Rogers (Table Talk) to have said that “ when 
smoking began to go out of fashion, learning be- 
gan to go out of fashion too.” ‘The extent of 
Parr's addiction to the habit was thought worthy 
of note among his German brethren even. Wolf 
says of him that, “ Er soll es manchmall an einem 
Abend, bis zu 20 Pfeifen gebracht haben” (Litt. 
Anal. iv. 553.); but Dr. Johnstone thinks this an 
exaggeration, and that a fourth part of the quan- 
tity would be nearer the mark. An interesting 
letter from Dr. J. Uri, to make a provision for whose 
old age Parr had exerted himself, is preserved. 
Writing to Dr. Kett, and alluding to a promised 
visit of Parr, he says : — 

“Promiserat se sequenti die ante meridiem venturum. 
Itaque expectans eum lapides nigros super foco large 
reposui; tubos candidos, quibus fumus tabaci exhauriri 
solet, preparavi; sellus, remota paululum mensa, ad 
ignem admovi; at, eheu! non contigit mihi ipsum vi- 
dere,” &c. 
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Dr. Johnstone tells us that — 


“Whenever he (Dr. Parr) came to Birmingham he 


never failed to smoke his pipe with Mr. Belcher.” 


This was a highly respec table bookseller in the 
Bull-Ring in that town. 

I would also ask the object of the custom al- 
luded to in the following extract from the Letters 
of Charles Lamb by Talfourd ?— 

“Tle (Lamb) had loved smoking ‘ not wisely but too 
well,’ for he had been content to use the coarsest varieties 
of the ‘great herb.’ When Dr. Parr, who took only the 
finest tobacco, used to half fill his pipe with salt, and 
smoked with a philosophic calmness, saw Lamb smoking 
the strongest preparations of the weed, pufling out smoke 
like some ferocious enchanter, he gently laid down his 
pipe and asked him ‘how he had acquired his power of 
smoking at such a rate?’ Lamb answered, ‘I toiled 
after it, Sir, as some men toil after virtue.””— Part 2, 
p- SS, 

I conclude this gossiping paper, which might 
serve to light a pipe with, but for the more valu- 
able matter which will save it from combustion, 
with another quotation : — 

“Tam not convinced that this habit was productive of 
bad consequence to his health, tho’ it was often incon- 
venient to his friends. ‘Tobacco has been called the ano- 


dyne of poverty, and the opium of the western world. 


| To Parr, whose nerves were extremely irritable, and sen- 


sibility immoderate, perhaps it was a necessary anodyne. 
“It calmed his agitated spirits; it assisted his private 
ruminations; it was his companion in anxiety; it was 
his helpmate in composition. Have we not all seen him 
darkening the air with its clouds when his mind was 
labouring with thought? His pipe was so necessary for 
his comfort that he always left the table for it, and the 
house of the person he visited, if it was not prepared. 
His pipe produced another inconvenience at table: at one 
time he selected the youngest lady to light it after the 
cloth was drawn, and she was obliged to stand within 
his arms, and to perform ‘various ludicrous ceremonies. 
Latterly his best friends persuaded him to decline this 
practice.” — Memoirs of Parr, by Dr. Johnstone, p. 815. 
Witu1aM Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


—_— 


“ FELLOWES’ VISIT TO LA TRAPPE,” ETC. 
THE NOTE ON IT IN WILLIS'S CATALOGUE. 


In “N. & (.” (2 S. ix. 403.) Anna asks to 
whom this note refers, and what are the grounds 
for the story? The first question is easily enswered. 
The Rev. Sir Harry ‘Trelawny, Bart. of ‘Tre- 
lawny, Cornwall, grandfather of the Radical mem- 
ber for Tavistock. ‘That he became a Roman 
Catholic is, I firmly believe, the single grain of 
truth in the marvellous story. But had he at any 
period of his life been a disappointed candidate for 
the “Papal Diadem,” and in despair buried him- 
self in La Trappe, it is utterly impossible Mr. 
Fellowes’s journey could have had any reference 
to such an event .... Sir H. T., who was for 
about ten years vicar of Egloshayle, was non-re- 
sident. A curate attended to the duties of the 
parish, but the vicar occasionally visited it from 
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Trelawny; and I find on losin that he “ cele- 
brated his last marriage” there “on the 9th April, 
1804.” The late Mr. Davies Gilbert (/iist. of 
Corn., vol. iii. p. 300, 1.) says “he resigned his 
living on becoming a Roman Catholic.” But 
another county historian, C. S. Gilbert, more cor- 
rec tly, _and probably ene his information 
from Sir H. 'T. himself, has given the true reason 
for ‘the resignation — that Sir H. T. would not 
ke to comply with the Act (then passed) 


i 
ng the clergy to residence.” “ The resig- 


‘ 





atior he adds, “ was matter of deep regret to 
Sir I. T.”. Though he resigned in 1804, he was 
still a clergyman of our church in 1824, and he 


could not therefore have been a candidate for the 
Papal chair previous to Mr. Fellowes’ journey in 
1817, or indeed for many years after it, for the 
xd reason that the next vacancy did not 


very 
oceur until 1823, on the death of Pius VII., who 
had been elected in 1800. A glance at Mr. Fel- 





lowes’ book, in which dut one chapte ris devoted to 
La Trappe, will suffice to show that the only per- 
son he th re conversed with, “ appeared a young 
-and-twenty.” Unluckily for the 
was then 


man about five 


note- writer Sir H. T. above sixty years 
of age. 
I have not been able to ascertain in what year 


he became a Roman Catholic, but there is ample 
evidence that this last of many changes in his 
creed occurred very late in his life. In 1816 le 
had not “left the church of his Fathers,” for 
Polwhele (Hist. of Corn., vol. new ed. 1816), 
after noticing that Sir H. T. had “ progressed 
through every stage of theological opinion,” be- 
win turn “ Methodist,” “ Calvinistical Dissen- 
ter,” “Socinian,” and “clergyman,” adds: “about 
two months pre vious to this his last gradation he 
published a letter on the sin of suheeription | 

Light years later he had not “ left the church of his 
Fathers.” Dre »w, in the 2nd vol. of his nd Hitchins’ 
ITist. of Cornwall (1824), referring to some ob- 
servations in the Ist vol. (for which Hitchins, 
whose unfinished work he completed, was probably 
responsible) respecting the “ versatility of the 
baronet’s theological opinions,” regrets they 
should not have been qualified by remarking “ that 
stability of sentiment which has accompanied a 
maturity of judgment resulting from inquiry, and 
rendered permanent by conscientious investiga- 
tion. More than forty-six (43 ?) years have elapsed 
since this pious and worthy country gentle- 
man has enjoyed the honour of being a clergym: in 
of the Church of E ngland,” &c. Drew also calls 
him the resident proprietor of Trelawn (which 
Drew considered the proper name of the place). 
In 1824, then, Sir H. T. had changed neither his 
faith nor his residence. Drew, a native of St. 
Austell, within twenty miles of Trelawny, could 
not have been ignorant of Sir H. T.’s where- 


cont 


abouts, and being a zealous Methodist would not | 
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have been indifferent to a change to Romanism. 
Some years later Drew must have lamented his 
mistaken notion of the baronet’s “ stability of sen- 


timent.” 


Lady Trelawny died in Nov. 1822. By the 
way, how absurd is the note-writer’s fancy that 
a married man could have been a candidate for 


the “ P: api il diadem!” As Pius VII. died in Aug. 
1823 3, w hen Drew's book was prob ably going to 
press, Sir H. T.’s change of religion, if it imme- 
diately followed his wife’s de ath, must have been 
known to Drew, or at any rate would have been 
too recent to have allowed him to become a can- 
didate. Before his own death, in F 1834, there 
were, however, two vacancies in the P: pal chair : 
one in 1829, the other in 1831, and it is certainly 
possible that so eccentric a person as the baronet 
may have aspired to the Popedom ; but if he did, 
his friends never heard of it. 

Was there then no story respecting him which 
the heated imagination of the note-writer may 
have magnified? I can give you one which owed 
its origin to a very trifling circumstance. After 
the baronet had fixed his residence in Italy, and 
but a very few years before his death, he applied 
to the (then) vicar of Pelynt for a certificate of the 
death and burial of his lady. Presently, I am in- 
formed, there arose in the neighbourhood a 
‘** veneral impression that he was endeavouring to 
obtain the dignity of a cardinal.” Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, howe ‘ver, who was a — collec- 
tor of Cornish could never heard 
of this, or he would certainly have Beast it, as 
he has another rumour respecting Sir H. 'T., who, 
“it is said, received the nominal honour from the 
Holy See of being appointed a bishop in partibus 
infidelium.” ‘That Mr. D. G. would not have 
missed recording whatever he picked up may be 
judged from his description of the funeral cere- 
monies at Trelawny the year after the baronet’s 
death. 

I cannot discover the way in which the story 
that he buried himself in La Trappe could have 
originated. I am positively informed that the 
baronet’s surviving acquaintances are ‘perfectly 
convinced he never was a Trappist.” If the obitu- 
ary notice in the Gext.’s Mag. for June, 1834, cor- 
rectly states that a “ daughter was with him to the 
last,” it is certain he could never have been, even 
for a short period, the inmate of a Trappist mo- 
nastery. 

It may be thought I have occupied too much of 
your space in the refutation of an idle story, al- 
though I have, in doing so, been led to give some 
notice of an eccentric, but in some respects esti- 
mable and highly-gifted individual. You may, 
however, consider it not undesirable to mark with 
reprobation the prevailing tendency to render 
secondhand books more attractive by connecting 
them with stories as absurd and unfounded as that 
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of the “Three Black Crows.” In oying this 

do not mean to disparage Mr. Fellowes’ book, which 

many years ago I read with interest, and which 

must have been very popular in its day, as the 

first edition was published in 1818, and the fourth 

(now before me) in 1823. _ &. 
Penzance. 





CENTENARIANISM. 
(2™ S. ix. 438.) 

The possible duration of life in any living crea- 
ture is not merely a curious, but an important 
problem, and in relation to man especially, has 
engaged the attention of countless philosophers, 
down to Walker of the Original, who was satisfied 
that men might prolong their existence indefi- 
nitely ; while Goethe, by another process, came to 
the conclusion that nobody died till he himself 
willed it. Upon either of these principles we may 
imagine the long lists of old-old people which have 
appeared in your pages, probable. But some way 
or other, a stern inquirer into e wile nee, one who 
wants proofs, is always doomed to disappointment, 
and without being quite positive, 1 have very 
serious doubts whether there is an instance of 
any human being having completed his hundredth 
year in modern times. 

It is singular enough that most of the cente- 
narians recorded hitherto have been Irish, Scote th, 
or Negroes ; always in the lower classes of society, 
and where a register of ‘birth i is hardly to be looked 
for: and yet, without this, the evidence breaks 
down at once. The nobility and gentry, where 
these matters are more carefully watched, don’t 
afford a single instance; not a case occurs in the 
insurance oilice registers, though these include a 
more miscellaneous list, and, @ priovre, we might 
suppose more likely to embrace some long-lived 
individuals. According to M. S. R. ; 





(2™ S. ix. 
438.) no less than four persons who were at the 
battle of Shirreff’ Muir reached the age of 100, 


111, 111, and 124 respectively ; but we want the 
birth-registers and the identification of the par- 
ties. 


May I hint to your correspondents that in these 
matters neither assertions, nor even convictions, 
are of any avail ; and that all such lists show only 
time wasted, and I may say, Mr. Editor, your 
valuable paper and ink thrown away, and your 
still more valuable space — with matter of 
no —_ le use to any one? ‘Take the first name 
in M.S. R.’s roll, John Effingham ; he must have 
been born in 1613; was made corporal at the 
battle of the Boyne when 77 — rather slow pro- 
motion — was wounded at Blenheim when 91, 
and got his discharge in the reign of George I, 
year not stated; but if on the day of his accession, 
at the age of 101. Now I am not going to deny 
the possibility of all or any of these statements ; 
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but surely I should want some better e 
than the Public Advertiser of Feb. 18, 1 
which month he is said to have died. 

We now and then find in the obituaries of our 
periodicals notices of deaths at or over 100; and 
I am sure that your correspond nts who mizht 
have a chance of really sifting these statements 
would be conferring a benefit upon your readers 
by giving them the result of a detailed and trust- 
worthy examination. I think such an one is 
noticed in the Gentleman's Mag. for this month, 
as occurring in Cornwall ; and a person living in 
the neighbourhood would find the investigation 
both curious and instructive. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the child has been mistaken 
for the parent, and that two children have been 
named alike —the elder dying and the younger 
taking the additional years, and getting the credit 
of the prior register. J.R. M.D. 


vidence 
757, in 





Derivation or Suaxsrere (2™ §. ix. 459.) — 
Mr. Cuarnock’s derivation of Shakspere from 
Sigisbert might be a little amended. The ending 

r, per, in personal names is not a corruption of 
vert or pert, illustrious, but, according to the 
unanimous opinion of the German philologists, is 
from bero, pero, bear; and there is in fact an O. 
G. name Sigipero (see Férstemann’s Altdeutsches 
Namenbuch). We do not find the n 3 is I ’ 
but as sigts (which is a Gothic form) : appe u's in 
many of the same compounds as sig, ¢. g. Sigibert 
and Sigisbert, Sigifred and Sigisfred, si gimar 
and Sigismar, Sigimund and Sigismun: l, we should 

| be warranted in assuming a name pee pri { und 
as the High Germ. form sie for sig runs through 
the whole group, we 
per. 

Now though the change of Sicisper into Shak- 

| spere would scarcely be justified on etymological 
principles, it might be accounted for by the con- 
tinual inclination to twist names into something 
| like a meaning. 

But a formidable opponent to Mr. Cuarnock’s 
theory advances from the ranks of the London 
Directory, in the form of a Mr. Shakeshaft. He 
brandishes his weapon, and prepares to do battle 
for the ancient theory. I think that Mr. Cuar- 
NOCK must slay this champion before he can esta- 
blish his new regime. Rospert I'eravson. 


Pexem Warittne (2 S. ix. 403.) —S. B. in- 
quires when black-lead or other such like material 
was first used for writing? Martial, in the Four- 
teenth Book of his Epigrams, which contains in- 
scriptions to accompany the apophoreta, which it 
was customary to present to guests at banquets, 
suggests as one suitable for the gift of an ivory 
tablet, — 

“ Languida ne tristes obscurent lumina cerx, 
Nigra tibi niveum litera pingat ebur.”—Ep. 5. 











should have the name Sicis- 


| 
' 
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And for a tablet of parchment the following : — 
“ Esse puta ceras, licet hac membrana vocetur ; 


Delebis, quoties scripta novare voles.”—Ib. 7. 
Here the use of a substance capable of making a 
black mark on ivory or parchment, and sus- 
ceptible of being erased at pleasure, would seem 
to point to black-lead. J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Descrirtive Catatocve (2™ S. ix. 403.) — 
I doubt much whether any book was ever pub- 
lished which would aid G. H. K. in this respect ; 
as, so far as description is concerned, one library is 
no guide for another, but each must be taken en- 
tirely per se. If G. IH. K. means a classified cata- 
logue, nothing will serve his purpose better than 
the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Outlines for the Classifi- 
cation of a Library submitted to the Conside ration 
of the Trustees of thi British Museum, 1825, 4to. 
G. M. G. 
LipRaARy piscovereD AT Witiscot GLEBE- 
House (2°*S, ix.511.)—As editor of the Southern 
Times, 1 really think I have a right to complain 
of the supercilious tone of Mr. J. G. Nicuots in 
questioning its authority for the announcement 
of a simple fact. As an oceasional contributor to 
“N. & ().” (though under a nom de plume) there 
would be as much probability of such a statement 
finding its way to me as soon as to any other 
journalist. Besides, I ean probably offer Mr. 
Nicuots a better authority in my principal paper, 
the Durset County Chronicle, which, it is well 
known, is constantly in communication with the 
dignified and other clergy on similar subjects; 
and I have no doubt that it was from the Dorset 
County Chronicle that the paragraph in question 
found its way into the Southern Times. As for 
the truth of it, your correspondent has a far more 
obvious test open to him than calling in question 
the authenticity of a newspaper paragraph coing 
the rounds, and that is, by addressing himself to 
the incumbent of Willscot for the Catalogue he de- 
sires of the books recovered. What puzzles me 
most in Mr. Nicnors is, that he denies the minor 
proposition, yet labours to establish the major, — 
denies that books have been discovered at Wills- 
cot because the authority is no better than that 
of the Southern Times, but proves conclusively 
nevertheless that such things are as books in 
bricked-up closets, and are most wonderful ! 
Suotto Macpurr. 
In reference to the paragraph in “ N. & Q.” 
(2™* S. ix. 511.) relative to the library found in 
Oxfordshire, I may inform thee that on first seeing 
the paragraph in a local paper, I immediately 
wrote to the clergyman of the place, who politely 
informed me that no such library has been found, 
and no such person as therein named is known in 
his parish. I therefore presume the whole is a 
hoax. James Dix. 


Grosvenor Mount, Headinglev, Leeds, 
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Tue Goip Ants or Heropotus (2™ S. ix. 
443.) — Humboldt says as follows (Bohn’s edition 
of Cosmos, vol. v. p. 475.) : — 

“Twas the more astonished at finding at Capula and 
Pazcuaro, and especially near Yurisapundaro, all the ant- 
hills filled with beautifully shining grains of obsidian 
and sanidine. This was in the month of September, 1803. 
° . lL was amazed that such small insects should be 
able to drag the minerals to such a distance. It has 
given me great pleasure to find that an active investi- 
gator, M. Jules Marcou, has observed something exactly 
similar. ‘There exists,’ he says, ‘on the high plateaux 
of the Rocky Mountains, and particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Defiance (to the west of Mount Taylor), 
a species of ant which, instead of using fragments of 
wood and vegetable remains for the purpose of building 
its dwelling, employs only small stones of the size of a 
grain of maize. Its instinct leads it to select the most 
brilliant fragments of stones; and thus the ant-hill is 
frequently filled with magnificent transparent garnets, 
and very pure grains of quartz.’ (Jules Marcou, Résumé 
Evplicatif d'une Carte Géogn., des Etats Unis, 1855, p. 3.)” 

A like desire for the accumulation of brilliantly- 
coloured or shining substances leads the bower 

o 
bird to decorate his play-ground with glass, shells, 
and brightly-coloured feathers ; and teaches crows 
and magpies the very inconvenient habit of ap- 
propriating coins and small articles of plate. I 
have myself often seen the great water-beetle 
(Dytiscus marginalis), while in confinement, select 
from the shingle at the bottom of his prison grains 
of red cornelian and fragments of pink carbonate 
of lime, and carry them about for a long time. 
This was not the habit of a single individual; I 
have seen many of these insects do the same. 
Whether the lustre of the objects had charms for 
them, or whether they mistook the stones for bits 
of raw meat or worms, I cannot say: certainly 
they bit them savagely with their mandibles, re- 
minding me rather amusingly of “The Viper and 
the File.” W. J. Bernuarp Situ. 


Murat Burra (2" S. ix. 425.) — The reasons 
which suggested that the walls of the church were 
tolerated depositories for the dead has for some 
time been a subject of discussion in “ N. & Q.,” 
but towards a satisfactory conclusion little, if any, 
progress has been made. 

The discoveries of bodies there interred have 
been too numerous to require any farther refer- 
ence, either to the forms of the cavities, the places 
in which they are generally found, or the shape 
or materials of which the coffins are formed. 

But where interments have been made far more 
injurious to the fabric, and not strictly within the 


walls, a short description of such remnants of 


former mischievous indulgences, happily not com- 
non, may assist the inquiry. 

In the churches of South Waltham St. Mary 
and of Easton, both in Norfolk, about eight or 
ten feet of the east walls of the chancels have been 
removed to the base of the windows, and arches 
turned to support the superincumbent walls. 
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Externally, dwarf walls on which rest too-fall 
roofs, forming narrow lean-to’s, supply the place 
of the walls removed. In the interior the spaces 
enclosed remain open and plain recesses, in rear of 
the present communion tables. 

Beneath these unsightly adjuncts vaults have 
been erected, to which they serve as protections, 
but the bodies there deposited ean only rest in 
part within the churches. There are no vestiges 
indicative of sepulchre, but the hollow beneath is 
easily detected by the common process of sound- 
ing; and that they were built subsequently to the 
church may be without ditliculty discovered at 
the junction of the walls. 

The position in society of persons who could be 
so strangely permitted to disfigure and invade the 


most revered parts of the sacred edifice for their | 


own imagined benefit, is a question 
worthy the attention of antiquaries. 
Ii. D’ Avenery. 

Uerepitary Arras (2™ S, ix. 544. 413.) — 
Disciples of the “ Judicious Ilooker” will not need 
to be reminded that his family had the “here- 
ditary alias” of Vowell, or, to write more in- 
telligibly, bore two surnames. 

In Mr. Keble’s edition of Hooker's Works there 
is prefixed to Walton's life of him “ The Pedigree 
of Vowell als Hooker of Exeter,” from which it 
would appear that his father and other members | 
of his family bore these names. 

The great divine himself probably contented 
himself with the name by which he is so well 
known to posterity, but from a Note communi- 
cated to the editor by the Rev. Dr. Oliver (a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, well known in Exe- 
ter as a local antiquary, concerning whose works 
I see a Query at p. 404. of the current vol. of 
“N. & Q.”) we learn concerning Hooker's uncle 
John that “in early life he used to sign himself 
John Vowell alias Hoker, but in late years, John 
Hoker alias Vowell.” (Keble, 2nd ed. p- 9.) 

This gentleman was first chamberlain of Exeter, 
where his portrait is preserved. In 1568 he was 
elected M.P. for Athenry in the Irish Parliament, 
and he represented Exeter in the English Parlia- 
ment of 1571. 

He is mentioned in Ware's Writers of Ireland 
(book ii. ch. 5d.) as * John Hooker or Vowell, a 
Devonshire man.” See also Prince’s Worthies of 
Devon, 387, 8., for an account of his Works. 

Is this “alias” still in use? When in Exeter 
last year I noticed that the name Hooker is still 
common there. Sir Wm. Hooker of Kew is of an 
Exeter family. Joun Rrsron Garstrn. 

Dublin. 


certainly 


| 
| 


Ripe v. Drive (2™ §. ix. 326. 394.)—I have been 
amused by the discussion which has been carried 
on as to the propriety of the expression “ riding 
in a carriage.” If those who object to it had 
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read the Bible carefully, or even listened to it 
when read in the church, they would scarcely 
have spoken of the phrase so contemptuously, one 
of them even calling it a vulgarism. I would 
refer them in particular to 2 Kings, ix. 16., 
“So Jehu rode in a chariot”; and x. 16., 
* So they made him ride in his chariot.” Several 
other passages might be quoted from that “ well of 
English undefiled,” the Authorised Version of the 
Bible, but your readers will probably think these 
suflicient. SENESCENS. 


Paut Ilirrernan (2"¢ S. iv. 190.; ix. 314.) — 
Whether by Iliffernan or not, the lines are from 
Seneca, and the ingenious perversion shows that 
they were not mistranslated in ignorance :— 

“ At ille vultus ignea torquens face, 

Unum inter omnes querit et sequitur Lichan. 

Complexus aras, ille, tremebunda manu, 

Mortem metu consumpsit, et parum sui 

Poenze reliquit: dumque tremebundum manu 

Tenuit cadaver, Hac manu, hac, inquit ferar, 
*O fata! victus? Herculem perimit Lichas. 

Ecce alia clades, Hercules perimit Lichan. 

Facta inquinentur: fiat hic summus labor.’ 

In astra missus fertur, et nubes vago 

Spargit cruore; talis in coelum exsilit 

Arundo, Getica visa dimissa manu ; 

Aut quam Cydon excussit: inferius tamen 

Et tela fugient: truncus in pontum cadit, 

In saxa cervix: funus ambobus jacet.” 

Hercules Oceteus, a. iii. v. 808. 

The Italian quotation is from Lodovico Dolei’s 
translation, 12mo. Venetia, 1560. I do not know 
whether it is inserted for display, or to mislead 
the reader. ‘The following will show that the 
English is taken from the Latin, not the Italian :— 

* Ma ecli nel suo volto 
Mostrando ardente face, 
Fra tutti solamente 
Si mise a seguir Lica. 
Ed egli, pien di tema 
Abbracciando gli altari 
Con la tremente mano, 
Mori per lo spavento 
Prima ch’ avesse morte, 
rel che poco rimase 
Di lui: quando lo prese,” &c. 
1dimeno il corpo 


ait | 
Cadde nel mar; e ia sua testa e’l collo 


sopra i sassi.”"—P, 312. b. 
Il. B. C. 





U. U. Club. 


VenTiItate (2 S. ix. 443. 490.)—Your corre- 
spondents have hardly explained the precise 
reason of the present prevailing use of the word 
“ventilate.” The Americans some ten years ago 
invaded Mexico, and there first heard the Spanish 
word ventilar, rentilado, which signifies to discuss, 
examine, sift thoroughly, and the use of this 
word, with many others, has since then gradually 
crept into the American idiom, and from America 
come over again to us. I speak with some cer- 
tainty, as I was in Mexico during the whole of 
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the American war there, and subsequently have 
passed some time in the United States. 
A TRAVELLER. 
Carnivat At Minawn (2° S. ix. 197. 312. 405.) 
—The authorities quoted by the Rev. Joun Wit- 
LIAMS are conclusive of nothing but the opinions 
of modern writers—Martene, Baronius, Ferraris, 
Benedict XIV., &c.; whilst we are in search, not 
of opinions, but of historical evidence of contem- 
poraries. The question is as to the commence- 


ment of Lent, or the Carnival (= farewell to | 


have shown that this commencement 
ul at Milan and Rome by the testimony 
and Gregory the Great in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. It is true there is a 
doubt as to the exact time when the Romish 
church altered the ancient practice by commencing 
it earlier, that is, on Ash Wednesday ; and those 
who have investigated the subject vary in at- 
tributing this novelty to the eighth and ninth 
centuries, a difficulty arising from the da 
spread over this period by the ascendency of 
Kiome, then encouraging the 
tales in lieu of history and criticism. 
tion as to which of the days in the six weeks of 
Lent, and how the churches at Rome and Milan 
practised fasting, is distinct from the one 
pose 1. We learn, however, from St. Augustin 
(Ep. 86. [867] ad Casul 
Januar.), that his mother, being desirous of know- 
ing a yay she should fast on Saturdays (as at 
Rome) not - at Milan), he consulted St. 
yor oe lle who said, “ When I go to Rome I fast 
on the Saturday, as they do at Rome ; 
here I do not fast;” which Monica received as 
an oracle from heaven; and it has since passed 
intoa proverb. ‘The seven weeks’ feast was never 
in use at Milan, as the Rev. J. Witriams thinks, 
nor in any of the Western churehes. Sozomen 
says :— 


flesh). I 
was identicé 
of St. Ambrose 
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‘ot 52 éxrad vyoreiovet, ws év KwvorarrivoréAc Kai Trois 
aépt COvert weype Powixwy” (vii. 19.) 
} 
But Socrates says generally —_ 
v- @ J 


Tapa TovTovs, GAAot ™po érra THs €optis €BdSoucd 
)TTeias apyomevar, . ovdév hrrov Kat avroi regvapa 
ToY ypovey TovTov xadoven” (v. 22.) 
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So that it was always called the Forty (quadra- 

gesima), whether consisting of forty hours, three, 

six, or seven weeks. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


‘ 


Vant (2 S. ix. 426. 495.) — The proper name 
Bullivant I have always looked upon as of Nor- 
man extraction eo I have no good autho- 
rities to point to), and as being nothing else than 
a corruption of the words Bel e: nfent, just as Bel- 
lamy seems to be no other than Bel ami. 

P. Hutcurnson. 


Henry Cantretrt, M.A. (2 S§, ix. 464.) — 
Besides some of the tracts I have in my possession 


| that town in 1760. 


‘-kness 
| 


propagation of idle 
| above allude 


118 [54] , ad | 


when I am | 


i the Communion, immediately before the sermon, 


two volumes of MS. sermons by Cantrell, notes 
upon which, if Mr. Creswett is collecting upon 
him, may be of use, and are much at his service. 
Some of the sermons in these volumes have evi- 
dently done good service, some of them having 
been ‘preached fifteen or sixteen, or even more, 
times. On one sermon is this curious note : — 
“This Sermon I Jent to Mr. Wood weh he transcrib’d 
anil preach’d at ye Visitation at Nott., ffor weh favour he 
forgave me the remainder of wt I ow’d His uncle Hayes, 
weh as I remember was 50 shillings.” 
A tolerable price 
loan of a sermon. 


Derby. 


to pay in those days for the 
LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 


Henry Cantrell was of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1704-5, M.A.1710. He became vicar 
of S. Alkmund’s, Derby, 1712, and was living at 
Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents can furnish the date of his death. 

% H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambri 





Srrittinc Parer (2"¢ S. ix. 427.) — The art 
1 to was discovered by a young man 
named Baldwin, now a dealer in old prints, &c. in 
Great Newport Street. Whether he has taught 
it, or is willing to teach it to others, I cannot say. 
Some years ago he not only split a Bank note, but 
papers of much larger size. Ihave heard that he 
even on one occasion experimented successfully 
on a whole sheet of The Times. Q). 


Pvstication or Banns (2™ S. ix. 492.) — At 
the Summer Assizes, Oxford, 1856, in Reg. v. Ben- 

m, Clerk, reported in the Oxford Herald of July 
12, Baron Alderson ascertained from a witn 
that the banns were published at Morning Service 
after the second lesson. Ile then said : — 

“TI have very great doubt in my own mind whether 
marriages solemnised when the banns have been so pub- 
lished, are valid under the Act of Parliament. ~e - 
ing Service the rubric enjoins that the banns be rea 
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3s 
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law had not altered that injunction. When have was 
no Morning Service, then it was provided by the Act 
that at Afternoon or Evening Serv ice the banns should be 
published after the second lesson. 

E. Of. 


turHEeRFoRD Faminy (2™ S. ix. 403.) — Some 
years since a claim was preferred to the Scotish 
Barony of Rutherford, but it was thrown out by 
the Peers for insufficiency, as I understand, of 
evidence on a particular link of the pedigree. 
Unquestionably your correspondent would find a 
genealogical table attached to the case. But if it 
be of any moment to the inquirer, I may mention 
that in my library I have a somewhat curious col- 
lection relative to most persons of the name of 
Rutherford in the south of Scotland, consisting of 
printed papers during the earlier part of the last 
century. J. M. 
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Supmercep Berrs (1* S. x. 204.; xi. 176. 
274.) — The traditions of submerged bells, and, 
in fact, of submerged churches, cloisters, and even 
cities, is by no means an uncommon one. Might 
not the musical noises, which, at stated times, are 
said to be heard over the places where the ill- 
fated buildings and doomed towns went down, in 
some instances proceed from those mus sical in- 
habitants of the water, whether oysters or fishes, 
whose vibrating «olus-harp-tones were observed 
by Tennent in the lake near Batticaloa in C: »ylon ? 
If we accept of this hypothesis, many spectr: al 


bell and organ-sounds come within the limits of 


robability. Put, that the supposed animal by 
preference fixes upon under-water-ruins as most 
oon cenial to its wants and tastes—that it is a kind 
of antiquarian fish —and the hypothesis almost 
becomes a certainty. I will not hint at the pos- 
sibility of legends as the above having originated 
in such a crustaceous or testaceous music as that 
lescribed by Tennent, because a supposition like 
m would complete ly ‘spoil the poetry cf my late 
J. H. van Lennepr. 





inference. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Tne Jupas Tree, Cercis siliquastrum (2™ S. 
ix. 386. 414. 443.) —In reply to your correspon- 
dent D.’s Query on this subject, I beg to inform 
him that, during my residence in Somersetshire 
some fifteen years ago, a very fine Judas tree 
covered the whole south gable of the rectory 
cottage at West Monkton, near Taunton. It 
flowered in great profusion every spring, and the 
seeds, I think, ge nerally ripened ; that they did so 
occasionally I am certain, as I raised some plants 
from seed. The colour of the blossom corre- 
sponded with J. P. O.’s description, being a kind 
of purplish pink. I do not remember ever having 
seen, either in this country, in Italy, or in the 
East, a tree of this kind bearing scarlet flowers. 
The Cercis Canadensis, a kindred plant, may 
perhaps do so; but as [am not acquainted with 
it I cannot say. 

Ihave somewhere seen it stated that the Eng- 
lish specifie name arises from a tradition that it 
was a tree of this kind on which the traitor Judas 
hanged himself; and as it is a very common tree 
in the Levant, this may be the case. C. M. O. 


Tae Rev. Joun Hutton (2° S. ix. 444.) was 
educated at i dbergh School, and became fellow 
and tutor of John’s College, Cambridge; B.A. 
1763; M.A. 308 - Moderator and Taxor, 1769: 
B.D.1774. His family had property at Burton in 
Kendal, co. Westmorland, and he was nominated 
vicar before 1777 (see Nicolson and Burn, vol. i 
p-236.). He died at Burtonin August, 1806, et. 
sixty -SiX. 

I am not aware of the title, size, &e. of his 
Tour to the Cares in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

I have in my possession a MS. “ Treatise on the 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Etymology of Words in the English Language 
derived from that of the Greek, divided into sever ral 
Classes according to their distinguishing Circum- 
stances,” by John Hutton, B.D. 4to. 

He was the friend and correspondent of the 
tev. Thomas Wilson, B.D., rector of Claughton, 
and Head Master of Clitheroe School, whose Life 
and Miscellanies have been recently edited for the 
Chetham Society; but the editor did not consider 
Mr. Hutton's letters of sufficient interest to merit 
printing. RR. RK. 


Cotoxet Hooxe (2™ S. ix. 466.) — Your cor- 
respondent N. H. T., alluding to the signature 
‘Iloocke” in the Secret History, does not sufli- 
ciently make allowance for errors of the press so 
numerous at the period (1760) when that work 
was printed. The title of the book is Zhe Secret 
History of Colonel Uooke'’s Negociations, §*c., and 
although the signature to the letter to M. Chamil- 
lard is printed “ Iloocke, * vet, in the body of the 
work the name is spelt both ways, and in pages 
69. 84, 85. 90. 95, and 96. the proper mode of 
spelling is adopted—“ Hooke.” It appears that 
this work was originally published in French, 
and the translator, whoever he was, says :— 

“The extreme incorrectness of the French edition 
which we were obliged to make use of, particularly with 
regard to the proper names, will, we are persuaded, give 
this translation a great advantage over the origin al in 
the opinion of every reader, because we have attempted to 
rectify those mistakes, and we hope we have succeeded 
tolerably well in the attempt.” 

I have been unable to meet with this French 
edition. In the MS. work in the British Museum, 
giving an account of Hooke’s negotiations in 1705, 
he always signs his name “ Iooke,” and the work 
appears to have been revised by himself. 

The Roman Historian also signed his surname 
only, — a common custom among the heads of old 
families during the last and preceding century. 

Noet Hooke Rosrnsoyn. 

Berra 1116 n.c. 7 S. ix. 494.) — Thanks to 
Mr. Bucxton for his Note; it tends to an eluci- 
dation of my Query. Still, does it not suggest 
itself that ~— ‘lative evidence of the matter 
quoted from Capgrave must have formerly ex- 
isted? It is not probable that such a careful 
and learned man as Capgrave could have inserted 
it in the midst of his chronologically arranged and 
undisputed facts, without a conviction of its truth. 
Iie does not even hint a doubt of its veracity. 

James GILBERT. 

Joun Wrytners (2"¢S. ix. 388.)—The name on 
the tombstone at Bat tle j is Wythine. <A notice of 
his life, with remarks on the difficulty a arising from 
a presun ned inaccuracy of description in the in- 
scription will be found in Hastings Past and 
<f resent, p. 185., and Appe ndix, pp- xliii.-iv. His 

vill may possibly be in the archives of the Bishop's 
Co irt at Chichester. i. M. 
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Rev. Joun Waker (2™ S. ix. 463.) —The Rev. 
Jchn Walker, a minor canon of Norwich cathe- 
dral, was vicar of Stoke Holy Cross; he also held 
the livings of St. John’s Timberhill, St. Peter per 
Mountergate in Norwich, and the vicarage of 
Bawdsey in Suffolk. He was born at Oxford, 
educated at Magdalen College, and dying in Nor- 
wich, Nov. 12, 1807, aged fifty-three, was buried 
in the cathedral there. 

Mr. Walker was the author of a volume of 
poems, published by his son by subscription, de- 
dicated to Lord Braybrooke, containing the 
Georgie of Hesiod in his “ Works and Days,” 
“Mirth,” a poem, Sonnets, Odes, with various 
smaller pieces of poetry. Triver ALLcock. 

Tombland, Norwich. 

Gay (24 S. viii. 145.) — G. T. Q. asks,—If R. 
Luck, who was some time master of Barnstaple 
school, and the author of an 8vo. volume of Poems, 
published in 1736, was Gay's “ master, his mas- 
ter’s son, or his master’s successor ” ? 

He was his master; and one under whom, Dr. 
Johnson states, Gay “ was likely to form a taste 
for poetry.” — Johnson's Lives, “ Gay ;” Lysons’ 
Deronshire, P 38. 

Although your correspondent says there is “ no 
mention of Gay” in Luck’s Poems, I fancy he 
will find, if he will look carefully through the 
volume again, that Lysons is correct in saying 
(Devonshire, p. 38.) that in one of the poems 
is “ alluded to as havine been the author's 


W. Grorae. 


Gay is 
pupil.” 


Bristol. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland from 
the Reformation to the Re lution Settlement. B: the late 
Very Rev. John Lee, Princ ipal of the University of Edin- 
durah, w th Notes and A pyre nedices fro the Author's 
Papers. Edited by his Son, the Rev. William Lee. 2 
Vols. 8vo. (Blackwood.) 

A popular and modern History of the Established Kirk 
of Scotland has long been wanted, and we anticipate 
therefore a ready welcome for these two readable and 
useful volumes from the members of that communion, if 
not from the English public. The writer is so thorough 
a Presbyterian as to be hardly able to spare one good 
word for any prelatical opponent; and even the Sermons 
of the erudite, imaginative, and saintly Leighton are dis- 
missed with a line of supercilious criticism. There is a 
fragmentary and disjointed character about some parts 
of these volumes which mark them as an unfinished and 
posthumous work; while the author’s style is altogether 
devoid of those graces of diction, or that pictorial grouping 
of persons and incidents, which recent historical works 
have almost accustomed us toexpect. But having pointed 
out these defects, we ought, in justice to the venerable 
and much respected author, to state that they were 
written at a very early period of his life, and without any 
view to publication. Not the least valuable part of the 
book is the Appendix, which contains many curious and 
interesting articles. 


The Luck of Ladysmede. In Two Volumes. 
wood.) 

The readers of Blachwood's Magazi e, who remember 
this picturesque story of the times of the Crusaders, will 
be glad to have the opportunity of reading it in a col- 
lected form— a form which will probably introduce the 
author to a new circle of admirers. 


(Black- 


Our English Home; its Early History and Progress, 
with Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 
(J. H. Parker.) 

This is an admirable little volume—and if, as the 
author remarks, a closer study of the antiquities of do- 
mestic life will not lessen, but rather heighten, our in- 
terest in the grander and more imposing episodes of our 
national history, this sketch of our social progress is well 
calculated to furnish us with that knowledge in a very 
amusing and instructive form. 

The Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, transcribed from 
Private Manuscripts, Rare Broadsides, and Scarce Publi- 
Notes and a Glossary. By J, Davison Ingle- 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

[he good people of Yorkshire are indebted to Mr. 
Ingledew for a volume in which they will find, carefully 
edited and noted, the best ballads connected with their 
county. ‘They are of all ages and dates; and as many of 
them, besides giving utterance to the popular feeling, do 
so in the popular dialect, the book has a double claim to 
the attention of the antiquary — being as interesting for 
its illustration of the Yorkshire Dialect, as it is for the 
specimens it gives of the Yorkshire Muse. 


ions, with 


The next work to be published by the Chetham Society 
is one which will be sure to engage the attention of all 
English scholars who may be fortunate enough to meet 
with it. It is a Bibliographical Account of his own 
Library, by the Rev. ‘Thomas Corser, of Stand. ‘The first 
volume is, we believe, nearly ready; and we congratu- 
late the Members of the Chetham Society on this wide and 
wise extension of its objects. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose name and ad- 
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Vol. IX. (10 Vol. Edition.) 
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